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HAT  IS  OUR  priceless  heritage?  Liberty  .  .  .  our  democratic  way  of  life  .  .  .  our 
four  freedoms  ...  all  these  are  priceless,  but  we  have  still  another  pricelecji  heritat;e, 
our  God-given  fish  and  game.  Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  without  the  great 
abundance  of  fish  and  game  in  America,  there  would  have  been  no  United  State?. 
The  Pilgrims  didn't  bring  the  wild  turkey,  the  deer,  the  quail,  the  rabbit,  the  Bquirrel 
or  the  fish  in  the  lakes  and  streams.  But  because  there  WAS  game  and  fi.sh  in  great 
plenty  the  Pilgrims  and  the  settlers  who  came  after  them  were  able  to  live  and  pro.sper. 
For  countless  centuries  before  the  white  man  came  to  North  America  the  Indian 
practiced  true  sportsmanship  and  conservation.  He  killed  only  what  he  needed  for 
food,  for  clothing  and  his  other  simple  wants.  The  first  white  settlers  followed  the 
same  rule  .  .  .  they  killed  what  they  needed,  but  as  the  white  population  increa-sed  so 
grew  the  greed  and  avarice  of  this  new  American,  and  so  began  the  slaughter  that 
brought  fish  and  game  laws  into  existence. 

The  great  buffalo  herds  disappeared  from  our  Western  plains;  market  hunters 
killed  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  our  wild  water  fowl,  our  wild  turkeys,  our 
deer,  quail,  every  wild  thing  on  which  there  was  a  value,  and  no  one  seemed  to  care. 

Then  suddenly  there  was  an  awakening.  Our  game  was  gone,  or  so  rare  that 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  it  would  soon  be  entirely  extinct.  Our  streams  and 
lakes  had  been  fished  out  .  .  .  there  was  almost  nothing  to  hunt  and  fishing  required 
long  hours  or  patient  effort  for  even  a  meager  catch.  At  once  there  was  set  up  a 
hue  and  cry  for  conservation.  Sportsmanship  became  a  quality  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Fish  and  game  management  and  wild  life  conservation  became  vital  factors  in  state 
government.  Conservation  laws  were  enacted  and  enforcement  became  an  absolute 
necessity,  although  a  bitterly  hated  institution.  It  was  life's  same  old  story,  the  bam 
had  been  locked  after  the  horse  had  been  stolen. 

Louisiana  was  no  exception.  Once  a  hunter's  and  fisherman's  paradise,  Louisiana 
faced  a  future  without  the  whistle  of  the  bobwhite  .  .  .  without  the  throaty  "truk, 
truk"  of  the  feeding  wild  turkey  .  .  .  without  the  flash  and  wag  of  the  deer's  white 
tail  as  the  buck  or  the  doe  disappeared  into  the  brush  or  the  marsh  canes  .  .  .  without 
the  flash  of  the  bass  in  the  shady  stream. 

A  new  horse  had  to  be  bought  ...  in  this  case  fish  and  game  had  to  be  restocked, 
and  the  barn  must  be  KEPT  locked  against  thieves.  An  extensive  restocking  program 
has  been  under  way,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  being  spent  to  replace  the 
fish  and  game  that  was  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  some  men's  greed,  and  greater 
emphasis  has  been  put  on  the  word  "sportsmanship". 

There  are  some  who  speak  of  a  chap  who  always  brings  back  his  limit  of  game 
or  fish  as  a  sportsman,  but  a  real  sportsman  takes  what  he  needs,  not  what  he 
can  get.  We  have  passed  the  stage  where  it  is  necessary  to  hunt  and  fish  to  sustain 
life,  but  the  urge  to  kill  still  beats  strong  in  the  breast  of  modern  man.  As  a  result 
our  wild  life  has  taken  a  terrific  beating,  and  unless  our  hunters  and  fishermen 
pledge  themselves  to  moderation,  to  strict  observance  of  our  fish  and  game  laws, 
our  priceless  heritage  that  nature  bestowed  upon  us  will  soon  be  entirely  dissipated. 

Sportsmanship  is  a  lot  of  things  all  rolled  into  one,  fair  dealing,  law  observance, 
teaching  your  children  to  be  good  sportsmen,  and  doing  your  part  to  bring  back  the 
priceless  heritage  that  God  bestowed  upon  Louisiana. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  PICTURES? 

So  do  we!  Hunting  pictures  .  .  .  fishing  pictures  .  .  .  pictures 
of  the  game  you  bagged  .  .  .  pictures  of  your  dogs  .  .  .  pictures  of 
yourself  or  your  friends  on  a  hunt  or  fishing  trip  ...  in  fact  any 
kind  of  good  picture  that  has  a  bearing  on  field  or  stream  sports. 

Mail  them  to  EDITOR,  LOUISIANA  CONSERVATIONIST. 
126  Civil  Courts  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  and  we'll  return  'em  to  you  as 
soon  as  we've  been  able  to  use  them. 


CHOOSING  THE  GUN  DOG  PUPPY 


r  REVIOUSLY  we  have  listed  the  various 
breeds  of  dogs  used  for  hunting  in  our 
area,  hoping  you  may  have  become  inter- 
ested enough  in  hunting  with  a  dog  that 
you  now  have  a  desire  to  purchase  a 
puppy  of  your  choice  breed.  The  selection 
of  that  pup  is  very  important;  therefore, 
we  would  like  to  exhibit  a  few  suggestions 
that  may  be  beneficial  to  you  as  you  make 
this  all  important  decision.  Perfection  in 
gun  dog  performance  is  neither  accident 
nor  luck,  and  is  very  difficult  to  achieve 
unless  the  chosen  youngster  shows  a  sub- 


By  Herbert  Kendrick 

stantial  amount  of  intelligence  and  promise 
at  an  early  age. 

A  dog  that  carries  himself  attractively 
with  a  smooth  easy  stride,  high  noble  head, 
and  a  merry  tail  is  truly  a  thing  of  beauty 
in  woods  and  fields.  Such  an  animal  is  well 
worth  the  money,  time,  and  effort  required 
for  his  selection  and  training  through  the 


one  to  two  years  that  make  up  his  puppy- 
hood.  This  period  of  time  can  be  as  sport- 
ing and  thrilling  as  the  actual  killing  of 
game  over  the  finished  dog.  The  supreme 
joy  of  accomplishment  through  each  phase 
of  his  training  is  forever  lasting,  and  will 
be  well  remembered  long  after  his  days 
of  usefulness  have  passed. 

The  choice  of  a  puppy  should  not  be  as 
uncertain  a  risk  as  many  prospective  dog 
owners  are  led  to  believe.  If  a  few  simple 
qualifications  are  kept  in  mind,  and  the 
buyer   does   not   act   too   hastily,   then   his 


chances  are  more  than  fair  that  his  be(?in- 
niiiK  will   be   hig'hly  successful. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  tiiesc 
qualifications  is  that  of  breeding.  C-'i  into 
the  field  with  the  parents  of  the  pu]i  ami 
actually  see  them  perform.  Carefully  study 
movements,  style,  nose,  and  attitude  to- 
ward each  other,  and  watch  the  use  they 
make  of  reasoning  the  method  of  outwit- 
ting the  crafty  game  birds  they  seek.  Con- 
sider their  field  etiquette,  response  to  com- 
mand, and  observe  their  admiration  for 
the  handler.  If  the  sire  and  dam  possess 
the  qualifications  you  desire,  you  may  rest 
assured  the  pups  have  inherited  some 
natural  hunting  ability. 

Under  no  circumstance  should  a  hunter 
purchase  a  puppy  that  is  not  entitled  to 
be  registered,  for  as  sure  as  he  will  de- 
velop into  a  prized  possession,  you  will 
want  him  to  produce  a  prodigy  for  your- 
self or  your  friends  who  respect  good  dogs. 
It  costs  no  more  to  keep  a  well  bred  dog, 
and  the  confidence  and  pride  of  ownership 
is  worth  far  more  than  the  difference  in 
the  original  cost. 

When  there  are  a  number  of  puppies  in 
the  litter  of  the  parents  you  have  selected, 
choose  the  youngster  that  boldly  holds  up 
his  head,  uses  his  tail  with  merry  ease,  and 
looks  up  at  you  with  clear  unafraid  eyes, 
and  makes  an  effort  to  be  friendly  with 
you.  Avoid  the  nervous  sickly  one  because 
he  will  cause  you  no  end  of  trouble.  Look 
for  the  little  "feller"  that  seems  glad  to  be 
alive,  happy,  contented,  willing,  and  active. 
The  one  that  warms  your  heart  and  makes 
you  want  to  lift  him  in  your  arms  and  keep 
him  near  you.  Do  not  underestimate  senti- 
ment because  it  comprises  more  than  50% 
of  the  sport  of  hunting.  Take  the  dog  you 
deeply  love  and  a  substantial  part  of  your 
training  problems  are  solved.  If  he  is  cer- 
tain of  your  affection,  he  will  exert  him- 
self in  his  efforts  to  please  you  and  you 
will  have  more  than  a  field  performer. 
You  will  possess  a  rare  hunting  companion. 
Use  your  own  judgment  as  to  the  choice 
of  sex.  Here  again  one  man  desires  a  male 
while  others  feel  that  the  female  is  easier 
to  train,  possesses  a  keener  nose,  and  de- 
vlops  into  a  smarter  and  more  biddable 
performer.  Just  remember  that  if  you 
select  a  bitch,  she  may  be  in  season  during 
the  short  open  hunting  season,  and  al- 
though many  females  have  been  success- 
fully spayed,  it  is  not  a  completely  satis- 
factory procedure,  as  it  is  in  direct  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  function  of  the 
dog's  organs.  Spaying  may  make  the  bitch 
dull  and  listless,  therefore  destroying  her 
intense  desire  to  hunt. 

No  matter  what  color  combination  you 
select,  be  sure  your  puppy  can  be  easily 
seen  in  cover.  This  effect  can  be  achieved 
best  if  the  greater  part  of  his  body  is  light. 
This  does  not  mean  that  spots  and  body 
markings  are  undesirable,  for  distinctive 
markings  make  a  dog  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Try  to  select  a  puppy  of  medium  size, 
one    which    promises    to    develop    enough 


with    some   of   his   imported    Bernese   mountain   dogs  on   his  estate   above 
Ruston.   These    dogs   are    extremely    rare    in    this   country. 


Don't  Go  Fishing  Just  to  Fish 


I  don't  go  fishing  just  to  fish. 

Why,  on  the  banks  of  lake  or  stream, 

I  can  sit  and  ponder,  muse  and  dream. 

Can  read  if  I  wish,  or  even  write. 

So  what  care  I  if  the  fish  don't  bite. 

I  recall  the  scenes  of  bygone  days, 

The  angling  trips  I  used  to  take — 

And  smile — how  oddly  crude  and  quaint 

The  fishing  tackle  I  used  to  make. 

While   the   waters   go   by   with   a   gurgling 

swish — 
No,  I  don't  go  fishing  just  to  fish! 

An  angler  keen,  indeed,  am  I 
But  of  a  morn  in  the  early  spring. 
How  grand  to  hear  the  robins  sing. 
Not  only  them  but  all  the  birds, 
Their  sweetest  songs — no  need  of  words. 
Old  Nature  then  just  rousing  up 
With  an  eager  smile  of  glad  surprise. 
From  out  her  silent  winter's  sleep 
With  softly  mild  and  dreamy  eyes. 
What  more  could  nature-lover  wish! 
No,   I   don't  go   fishing  just  to  fish. 

bone  and  muscle  to  penetrate  hea\T  cover 
without  discomfort  and  at  the  same  time 
be  small  enough  to  handle  himself  grace- 
fully and  easily. 

Choose  a  puppy  with  all  these  qualifica- 
tions, and  in  him  you  will  have  found  a 
youngster  which  -will  respond  to  training, 
and  will  develop  into  a  pleasant  and  use- 
ful gunning  companion. 

Please  keep  sending  us  pictures  of  your 
gun  dogs  to  be  used  in  future  issues  of 
this  column.  (Pennsylvania  Game  News) 


A  sportsman's  soul,  indeed,  is  mine. 
But  in  the  rosy  month  of  June, 
Be  it  early  morn  or  the  afternoon. 
In   some   soft  mossy  spot  to  lie 
And  gaze  far  in  to  the  deep  blue  sky 
To  watch  the  lazy  white-cap  clouds 
Like  ships  afloat  in  the  azure  blue. 
Or  the  golden-red  of  the  setting  sun. 
Or  the  timid  crescent  moon  just  new. 
Ah,   trout,   indeed,   no   daintier  dish. 
Yet.   I  don't  go  fishing  just  to  fish. 

In  love  with  the  angling  arts  am  I. 
But  in  the  mellow  autumn  days, 
A  pleasure  keen  to  sit  and  gaze 
On  the  leafy  tints  of  red  and  gold. 
And  watch  old  Nature's  plans  unfold. 
Not  "melancholy  days'"  are  these. 
Though  barren  fields  are  brown  and  sere. 
Of  all  the  days  the  autumn  days. 
Among  the  gladdest  of  the  year 
To  outdoor  folk  who  do  not  wish. 
When  they  go  fishing  just  to  fish. 

No,  I  don't  go  fishing  just  to  fish! 
The  songs  of  birds,  the  hum  of  bees. 
The  flowers,  shrubs,  the  stately  trees. 
The  cataract's  roar,  the  rippling  riUs, 
Wide-sweeping  plains,  eternal  hills; 
All — all  are  mine!  So  what  care  I 
How  few  the  fish  I  bring  to  creel. 
When  all  of  God's  best  gifts  to  Man, 
Are  mine  to  see.  to  hear,  and  feel. 
I  pity  the  man  whose  only  wish. 
On  lake  or  stream — is  just  to  fish! 

WALLACE  W.   GALLAHER. 

Life  Member,  I.  W.  L.  A. 


EASTWARD  HO! 


w, 


ITH  an  "Eastward  Ho!"  away  they'll 
go  on  June  11,  a  squadron  of  at  least  100 
boats,  all  fully  manned,  on  the  second  an- 
nual Eastward  Ho!  cruise  of  the  New  Or- 
leans Power  Squadron,  the  biggest  and 
most  unusual  water  borne  excursion  of 
yachtsman  and  sportsmen  ever  to  cruise 
out  of  Louisiana  waters. 

"This  year's  'Eastward  Ho!'  cruise,  num- 
bering as  expected  more  than  100  boats, 
will  be  the  largest  cruise  in  American 
waters,  and  a  record  for  pleasure  cruising, 
not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  doubt- 
less throughout  the  entire  world,  is  the 
prediction  of  Dr.  Don  L.  Peterson,  vice- 
commander  of  the  Cruise  committee. 

Starting  on  June  11  and  ending  on 
June  26  this  year's  cruise  will  afford  the 
yachtsmen  one  of  the  most  delightful  vaca- 
tions, liberally  sprinkled  with  special 
events,  planned  by  the  host  cities  where 
the  squadron  puts  in,  on  its  way  to  and 
from  Fort  Walton,  Florida. 

Sailing  through  waters,  rightly  termed 
"The  American  Riviera",  each  point  of  call 
has  been  selected  not  only  for  its  scenic 
perfection,  but  also  for  the  type  of  enter- 
tainment  that   is   available.   There  will   be 


(Upper    left)    Dr.    Don    Peterson,   Commodore 

of    the     Eastward     Ho    cruise,    and     (Below) 

craft   on    last   year's   cruise    in   the    harbor   at 

Ft.   Walton,    Fla. 


evening  parties  at  Gulf  Shores,  Tower  and 
Silver  lieaclies,  whore  natural  heauty  can- 
not be  equalled  on  our  entire  Atlantic 
seaboard — MoonlJKht  sailing  on  exotic 
Choctawatchie  bay — Fish  fries  and  barbe- 
cues in  verdant  parks  and  on  pi-ivatt? 
estates,  places  that  you  will  lemember  for- 
ever. 

Fishinp:,  a  major  activity,  measured  in 
terms  of  hundreds  of  pounds,  with  sub- 
stantial prizes  such  as:  outboard  motors, 
rifles,  binoculars,  fishinp  tackle,  etc.,  to 
lucky  anglers — E.xciting  adventures  at  the 
twenty  fathom  curve  far  out  into  the  blue 
waters  of  the  gulf  will  be  relived  in  retro- 


At  right  and  be- 
low, motor  and 
sail  powered  craft 
on  last  year's 
Eastward  Ho 
cruise. 


spect  long  after  we  return — Delightful 
bathing  in  the  crystal  surf  of  snow  white 
beaches  where  mighty  spume  capped 
comers  makes  on'e  think  of  the  south  seas 
and  the  Spaish  main. 

And  remember,  it  is  an  every-day  avail- 
ability— Entertainment  in  the  Gulf  Yacht 
Clubs — Night  club  parties  in  swank  Mag- 
nolia Club — Open  air  dance  and  fish  fry 
at  beautiful  Pensaocla  Yacht  Club — A 
dance  at  the  Eglin  Field  Officers  Club — 
The  inspection  of  Eglin  Field  (Air  Force 
proving  ground),  with  its  Jet  planes  and 
Climatic  hanger,  a  spectacular  "Guided 
Missile"  demonstration  by  the  Air  Force — 
A  memorable  trip  into  the  Gulf  on  a  Navy 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


Just  part  of  one 
day's  fish  catch 
at  Fort  Walton 
during  the  1948 
cruise  of  the 
Eastward  Ho 
fleet. 


New    officers    of    the    Louisiana    Wildlife    Federation,    elected    at    the   recent   convention   at  the    Bentley    Hotel    in   Alexandria.   Left  to   right 
they    are   Charles    Home,   vice    president,    Shreveport;    Angus    Eason,    president,    New   Orleans;    J.   J.    Besson,    Secretary,    Baton    Rouge;    and 

A.  K.  Northrop,  treasurer,  New  Orleans. 


FEDERATION  SETS  GOAL  AT  20,000 


I— iXPRESSING  themselves  as  convinced 
that  in  numbers  there  is  strength,  as  vi^ell 
as  in  unity  of  purpose,  the  members  of 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  Federation,  who 
assembled  in  annual  convention  in  Alex- 
andria, La.,  on  April  9  and  10,  voted 
unanimously  to  spear-head  a  drive  for 
membership  during  this  year  that  will  find 
between  15,000  and  20,000  sporstmen  and 
conservation  minded  Louisianians  en- 
rolled in  the  federation. 

Angus  Eason,  of  New  Orleans,  was 
elected  president,  with  Charles  Home,  of 
Shreveport,  vice-president;  A.  K.  Northrop 
of  New  Orleans  was  re-elected  treasurer; 
and  J.  J.  Besson  of  Baton  Rouge,  secre- 
tary. R.  L.  (Red)  McDaniel  was  continued 
in  the  office  of  executive  secretary.  New 
Orleans  was  voted  the  convention  city  for 
1950  and  a  resolution  was  passed  to  com- 
pel the  federation  to  observe  their  own 
by-laws  by  holding  the  next  annual  con- 
vention during  the  first  week-end  of 
March,  1950. 

At    times   the    assembly    reached    fever 


heat  as  result  of  discussions  of  fish  and 
game  regulations,  and  as  is  usual  with  such 
a  group,  definite  action  on  some  resolu- 
tions was  stymied  by  motions  to  table. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  resolution 
prepared  by  the  committee  on  migratory 
waterfowl.  Years  ago  two  definite  factions 
developed  over  this  phase  of  wild  life  and 
the  breach  has  never  been  healed.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  committee  voted  10  to  3 
to  bring  a  resolution  to  the  floor  of  the 
convention,  asking  for  an  increased  bag 
limit  and  little  or  no  change  in  shooting 
dates,  the  opposing  group  renewed  its  fight 
on  the  floor  with  a  motion  to  table  the 
resolution,  and  by  a  roll  call  vote,  won 
their  fight.  The  result  is  that  the  conven- 
tion did  nothing  toward  a  recommendation 
for  the   coming  year's  regulations. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  the 
convention  delegates  seemed  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  programs  for  fish  and  game 
restoration  and  conservation,  now  under 
way  by  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 


Fisheries,  and  voted  unanimously  a  resolu- 
tion commending  the  efforts  of  Commis- 
sioner Ernest  S.  Clements  in  his  restock- 
ing prog-ram  and  his  law  enforcement 
edicts. 

Addressing  the  convention  on  the  open- 
ing day.  Commissioner  Clements  was  given 
a  warm  welcome  and  a  rousing  ovation 
when  he  had  concluded  his  talk.  Outlining 
clearly  his  hopes  for  the  future  of  quail, 
deer  and  wild  turkey  in  Louisiana,  Com- 
missioner Clements  explained  in  detail 
what  his  department  has  done  in  the  short 
time  he  has  been  in  charge,  to  combat  the 
decline  of  these  choice  game  features,  and 
at  the  same  time  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  face  all  game  management  execu- 
tives today  in  the  procuring  of  new  game 
for  restocking. 

Commissioner  Clements  just  as  clearly 
outlined  his  department's  work  in  predator 
control,  in  fish  rescue  work,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  game  preserves,  and  in  the 
fight  against  the  water  hyacinth,  which  has 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 


Tom  Dutton 
New  Sports 
Club  Head 


Tc 


OM  DUTTON,  noted  athlete  and  promi- 
nent in  city,  state  and  national  affairs,  as 
well  as  being  one  of  Louisiana's  outstand- 
ing sportsmen,  was  elected  president  of 
the  New  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League  at  a 
recent  meeting  and  immediately  gave 
notice  that  the  New  Orleans  organization 
was  in  for  a  revival,  reactivation  and  resto- 
ration that  will  make  it  one  of  the  fore- 
most wildlife  clubs  in  the  state. 

Other  oflficers  elected  with  Mr.  Dutton 
were  Clinton  Bridgeman,  vice-president; 
Warren  Ebrenz,  secretary;  and  A.  K. 
Northrop,  treasurer. 

Following  their  induction  into  office 
the  announcement  was  made  that  a  con- 
centrated membership  drive  was  to  be 
started  at  once,  and  that  the  New  Orleans 
Sportsmen's  League  would  stand  willing  at 
all  times  to  co-operate  with  the  state 
department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in 
the  conservation  and  restoration  of  fish 
and  game. 

Mr.  Dutton,  the  new  president,  issued 
the  following  statement,  after  his  in- 
auguration : 

"I  look  upon  the  job  as  President  of  the 
New  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League  as  an 
opportunity  to  replenish  some  of  the  fine 
game  and  other  resources  that  I  have  taken 
from  the  state  since   tarly  childhood.   The 


New   officers    elected    by    the    New    Orleans    Sportsmen's    League,    left    to    right. 
Northrop,  treasurer;    Warren   Ebrenz,  secretary,  and  Tom   Dutton.   president. 


Executives  of  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League  with  the  Membership  trophy  awarded 
them  at  the  recent  convention  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  for  an  increase  in 
their  club's  membership  from  256  to  1,016.  Left  to  right  they  are:  P.  V.  Goudeau.  0.  M. 
Pourciau,  Raymond  Moody,  J.  J.  Besson,  president;  C.  H.  Gresham,  Charles,  Bosch,  Jr., 
and   M.   H.   Hardy. 


fields  and  streams  of  Louisiana  are  a  never- 
ending  delight  to  all  of  us.  but  the  time  has 
come  when  we  must  pause  and  realize  that 
nature,  though  giving  with  a  lavish  hand. 
must  be  aided  if  our  wildlife  is  to  survive. 

"Frankly,  I  believe  hunting  pressure  is 
secondary  as  a  cause  of  our  game  deple- 
tion, and  it  will  be  my  effort  to  strike  at 
the  real  source  of  the  trouble,  which  is  lack 
of  proper  and  adequate  range  conditions 
for  our  native  wildlife. 

"The  Xew  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League 
is  purely  an  advisory,  non-profit,  body  of 
sportsmen  and  our  strength  and  influence 
are  in  numbers  only.  We  need  5.000  mem- 
bers in  the  Xew  Orleans  area  to  accomplish 
our  objectives.  Every  hunter  and  fisherman 
in  this  area  is  invited  to  join.  Our  yearly 
dues  of  $1.00  are  only  nominal  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  job  to  be  done." 


FISH  CROP  IS 
NOT  MIRACLE 

By  Major  James  Brown 

(Director,  Fish  and  Game  division  of 

Department  of  Wild  Life  and 

and   Fisheries.) 


(Top  right)  Sorting  fish  at  the  Huey  P.  Long  fish 
hatchery  at  LaComb.  (On  left)  Scene  at  the  Beech- 
wood  hatchery  near  Forest  Hills.  (Right-center) 
Minnow  ponds  at  the  Huey  P.  Long  hatchery  at 
LaComb,  and  at  bottom,  scene  at  the  fish  hatchery  at 
Monroe. 


/ITH  SOME  of  the  finest  salt  water 
fishing  in  the  world  in  Louisiana's  "front 
yard"  you  wouldn't  imagine  there  would 
be  so  much  pressure  on  the  game  fish  in 
our  fresh  water  lakes,  pools,  streams  and 
ponds,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  have  been  literally  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  game  fish  taken  from  Louisiana's 
fresh  waters  during  the  last  few  genera- 
tions. 

This  being  true,  and  with  the  yearly 
increase  in  fishermen,  the  great  amount  of 
fish  lost  through  illegal  fishing,  and  the 
natural  loss  each  year  to  predators  in  the 
waters,  it  would  appear  that  Louisiana's 
fresh  waters  were  "fished  out".  But  this 
is  not  the  case.  In  fact  fishing  throughout 
the  state  is  actually  improving  as  time 
goes  on.  And  it's  not  due  to  magic.  It  is 


'Left)  Scene  at  the  Monroe  Fith 
hatchery.  Hn  circle^  Men  seining 
fi»h  at  the  Huey  P.  Long  hatch- 
ery at  LaConnb,  and  at  bottom, 
another  view  of  the  Monroe 
hatchery. 


solely  thj  result  of  careful  planning  and 
expert    work. 

Propagation  and  rearing-  of  fish  in  Loui- 
siana's state  owned  hatcheries  is  no  hit- 
or-miss  proposition.  Trained  hatcherymen 
control  the  supply  of  food,  fertilization, 
and  the  animal  population  in  the  rearing 
ponds,  and  when  the  fish  have  attained  a 
fingerling  size,  they  are  carefully  loaded 
into  thermal  trucks,  especially  constructed 
for  the  transportation  of  fish  from  hatch- 
eries, and  removed  to  the  public  streams 
and  lakes  to  provide  future  thrills  for 
Louisiana  sportsmen.  These  fish  releases 
are  usually  made  in  the  summer,  late  fall 
and  early  winter. 

During  1948  approximately  half  a  mil- 
lion white  perch,  bass  and  other  game 
fish  were  liberated  in  Louisiana's  fresh 
waters,  and  the  restocking  program  of  the 
department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  had 
only  just  begun. 

When  he  took  over  as  commissioner  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  in  mid-May  of 
1948,  Ernest  S.  Clements  was  convinced 
of  one  thing.  There  was  a  great  need  for 
restocking  game  and  fish  in  this  state. 
A  state  legislature  in  accord  with  his 
views  had  appropriated  a  fund  of  $150,000 
a  year  for  two  years,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  for  Commissioner 
Clements  to  begin  buying  right  and  left 
for  restocking  purposes.  Such  a  procedure 
was  not  unusual  in  the  annals  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 
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BASS  RODEO  REGISTERS  RECORD  CROWD 


Winners  in  the  recent  City  Park  bass  fishing   rodeo,  and  the  catches  that  won  the  cash   prizes  for  them.  The  three  men  on  the  left  placed 

first,  second   and  third   in  the  rodeo's  plug   casting   division.  They  are    Ed    Frazer,    Maurice    LaBorde   and   Sergeant  J.   C.    Hendrick.   Next  to 

Sergeant  Hendrick  are  Jim  Lester,  Sal   Nuccio  and  V.  A.  Quarterman,  who  took  top  honors  in  the  fly  casting  division.  Frazer's  bass  weighed 

four   pounds  and    121/^   ounces  and  was  the  largest  catch  of  the  day. 


OEVEN  hundred  and  eighty  plug  and  fly 
casters  turned  out  at  the  City  Park  in 
New  Orleans  on  the  morning  of  March  20, 
to  compete  in  the  Fourth  Annual  Big  Bass 
Rodeo  sponsored  by  The  New  Orleans 
Item. 

From  the  standpoint  of  entries,  it  was 
the  largest  one-day  fishing  contest  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 

Entrants  ranged  in  age  and  experience 
from  youngsters,  just  learnin'  the  in- 
tricacies of  artificial  bait  fishing,  to  old- 
timers,  who  can  almost  call  the  actions 
of  the  wily  black  bass. 

The  contestants  began  arriving  at  the 
park  at  3  a.  m.,  although  the  rodeo  did 
not  actually  get  undei^way  until  shortly 
before  dawn.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous 
crowd,  there  was  no  confusion.  Entry 
blanks  had  been  distributed  to  New  Or- 
leans sporting  goods  stores  three  weeks 
before  the  rodeo.  The  only  requirement 
for  participation  was  that  the  contestant 
register  before  fishing.  He  was  also  re- 
quired to  purchase  a  park  fishing  permit 
and  to  possess  a  state  fishing  license. 


By  PAUL  KALMAN 


In  keeping  with  the  custom  of  past  Item 
contests,  the  fishermen  were  limited  to 
the  use  of  artificial  bait  and  were  allowed 
to  fish  with  either  plugs  or  flies  but  not 
both. 

The  rodeo  had  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  weatherman.  It  was  chilly  early  in 
the  morning  but  by  8  a.  m.,  a  bright  sun 
sent  the  mercury  soaring  and  at  11  a.  m., 
when  the  rodeo  ended  the  fishermen  were 
in  their  shirtsleeves. 

To  keep  the  fishermen  from  starting 
ahead  of  time,  deputy  judges  patrolled  the 
park,  watching  for  violations  of  the  rodeo 
regulations.  Everyone  abided  by  the  rules, 
however,  and  started  casting  when  a  green 
flare  was  fired  into  the  air  from  the  roof 
of  the  City  Park  Casino  which  served  as 
rodeo  headquarters. 

There  was  no  way  of  telling  exactly 
how   many   bass  were   caught  but  29   fish 


weighing  more  than  two  pounds  each  were 
submitted   for  competition. 

City  Park's  manager,  Marcel  Montrieul, 
had  kept  fishermen  away  from  the  lagoons 
for  two  months  prior  to  the  rodeo  in 
order  to  allow  the  bass  to  spawn.  Conse- 
quently, the  people  who  took  part  in  The 
Item's  rodeo  were  casting  for  bass  that 
had  lost  most  or  all  of  their  inhibitions 
and  wariness. 

The  biggest  bass  of  the  day  was  caught 
by  Ed  Frazer,  a  New  Orleans  roofing  com- 
pany worker,  who  walked  away  with  first 
prize  in  the  bait  casting  division  with  his 
four  pound,  12  %  ounce  whopper,  which 
fell  victim  to  a  Lucky  13  plug.  Frazer 
repeated  his  performance  of  1947  when 
he  won  the  rodeo  with  another  big  bass 
that  weighed  over  five  pounds. 

Second  place  in  plug  casting  went  to 
Maurice  Laborde,  a  stock  clerk  with  the 
International  Harvester  Co.,  whose  bass 
weighed  three  pounds,  14%  ounces.  He 
bit  on   a  Jitterbug  plug. 

Sgt.  J.  C.  Hendrick  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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BARBECUE  IN  THE  RAIN 


w. 


E  HEAR  a  lot  these  days  about  the  re- 
activation of  sportsmen's  clubs,  the  revival 
of  fish  and  game  associations,  and  various 
and  sundry  activities  to  bring  about  a 
more  enthusiastic,  and  a  more  active  par- 
ticipation by  everyone  in  fish  and  game 
conservation.  But  when  a  town  of  approxi- 
mately 1,600  population  can  turn  out  a 
crowd  of  more  than  800,  in  a  driving, 
pouring  rain,  for  a  sportsmen's  affair, 
there  needn't  be  a  lot  of  sleep  lost  over 
good  sportsmanship  and  conservation  in 
that  community. 

On  last  March  30th,  the  Caldwell  parish 
Fish  and  Game  Association  had  scheduled 
its  annual  barbecue  and  reunion,  to  be 
held  in  the  ball  park  at  Columbia.  The 
big  barbecue,  of  .course,  was  to  be  the 
main  attraction,  and  Caldwell  parish 
sportsmen,  under  the  direction  of  J.  D. 
Caldwell,  president  of  their  organization, 
went  to  work  on  that  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. When  the  barbecue  pit  was  com- 
pleted and  the  meat  sizzling  and  giving 
off  tantalizing  ordors,  it  was  found  there 
was  more  than  1,800  pounds  of  beef,  pork, 
kid,  chicken,  lamb,  and  fish  on  the  fire. 

"It's  a  lot  of  meat,"  said  Mr.  Caldwell, 
"but  we'll  need  a  lot.  We're  going  to 
have  a  crowd." 

With  the  approach  of  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,   however,  there  was  a   sinking 


By  MEL  WASHBURN 


feeling  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
preparing  for  the  meeting.  Rain  that  had 
been  threatening  all  day  had  finally  set 
in,  just  a  few  minutes  before  the  scheduled 
start   of  the  annual  event. 

Immediately  all  hands  pitched  in,  the 
meat  was  transferred  from  the  barbecue 
pit  to  trucks,  and  whisked  to  the  gj'm- 
nasium  of  the  high  school.  The  word  was 
set  out  that  the  meeting  would  be  held 
in  the  high  school  gymnasium  instead  of 
the  ball  park  .  .  .  the  necessary  lumber 
and  trestles  were  secured  to  set  up  tables 
indoors  .  .  .  and  all  in  a  deluge  of  rain 
that  became  heavier  instead  of  lighter. 

In  two  hours  the  transfer  was  complete 
and  a  dozen  carvers  were  whittling  away 
at  the  barbecued  meat,  which,  for- 
tunately, was  done  to  a  turn  when  the 
rains   came. 

By  the  time  the  tables  had  been  set  up, 
the  wives  of  the  sportsmen  had  begun 
arriving,  each  laden  with  her  oym  cake 
confection,  potato  salad,  pickles,  pies  and 
what  have  you,  and  the  tables  began  to 
groan  under  a  load  of  delectable  food  that 
had  mouths  watering  and  eyes  gleaming 
before  the  word  to  "pitch  in"  was  sounded. 


The  deluge  of  rain  hadn't  dampened 
spirits  one  bit,  and  when  Mr.  CaldweO 
announced  that  everything  was  in  readi- 
ness for  serving,  and  that  the  children 
would  be  served  first,  there  was  a  great 
scramble  and  scamper.  When  the  young- 
sters had  been  lined  up  and  started  around 
the  table  in  orderly  manner,  it  was  found 
that  the  first  two  in  line  behind  the  chil- 
dren were  Lieutenant  Governor  William  J. 
(Bill)  Dodd  and  myself,  and  although 
neither  of  us  had  been  any  too  helpful  in 
transferring  the  event  from  the  ball  park 
to  the  high  school,  we  each  made  a  first 
class  hand  with  the  knife  and  fork. 

Speaking  to  the  assemblage  later  the 
lieutenant  governor  commented  on  the 
fact  that  with  such  enthusiasm  in  the 
Caldwell  parish  Fish  and  Game  association, 
and  the  participation  of  the  women  and 
children  in  the  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion, fish  and  game  conservation  in  that 
community  was  an  assured  fact. 

Enthusiastically  supported  by  the  mem- 
bers of  his  organization,  Mr.  Caldwell  ex- 
pressed the  gratitude  of  that  community 
for  the  deer,  quail  and  fish  that  have  been 
liberated  in  the  restocking  plan  of  Com- 
missioner Ernest  S.  Clements,  of  the  de- 
partment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  and 
pledged  the  continued  support  of  his  entire 
organization  toward  the  restoration  of  fish 
and  game  in  Caldwell  parish. 
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What  are  the  facts  about  the  predator  bounty  system?  What  returns  do 
the  game  fund  millions  so  spent  bring?  What  do  wildlife  scientists  say? 


A. 


LT  a  time  when  weasel  skins  were 
selling  for  18  cents  each  on  a  low  Canadian 
fur  market,  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  paying  a  $2  bounty  on  every 
weasel  killed  within  its  borders.  Pennsyl- 
vania considered  the  weasel  a  predator,  a 
killer  of  small  game  and  poultry,  that 
had  to  be  controlled  through  setting  a  price 
on  its  sleek  head.  Now,  there  possibly  was 
no  connection  between  the  price  of  weasel 
furs  in  Canada  and  the  weasel  bounty  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  Keystone  State  officials 
soon  were  assailed  by  a  shocking  suspicion. 

It  looked  very  much  to  them  as  though 
they  were  doing  a  fine  job  of  helping 
control  weasels  in  all  of  vast  Canada  with 
Pennsylvania  money.  There's  no  expert  in 
the  world  who  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  skin  of  a  weasel  killed  across 
the  border  in  Canada  and  one  trapped  in 
Pennsylvania.   And   there   was   nothing  to 


(Reprinted  by  special  permission  from  the 
May,  19i9  issue  of  SPORTS  AFIELD) 


prevent  a  person  aware  of  this  interesting 
fact  from  buying  cheap  Canadian  skins 
and  collecting  Pennsylvania  bounty  money 
on  them.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  border 
customs  regulations,  which  could  be  evaded, 
and  a  Pennsylvania  affidavit,  which  could 
be  sworn  to  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  the 
conscience. 

That  was  some  time  ago,  and  since  then 
Pennsylvania  has  tightened  its  precautions 
against  bounty  frauds;  but  they  still  exist 
to  some  extent.  Pennsylvania  still  pays  a 
bounty  on  weasels  (it's  $1  now)  as  well 
as  on  other  animals  and  birds,  and  spends 
around    $200,000    of    its    hunters'    license 


money  annually  on  bounties  for  "preda- 
tors" which  may  be  more  valuable  than 
harmful.  Pennsylvania  is  not  being  used 
as  a  horrible  example.  Many  other  states 
and  provinces  have  the  same  antiquated 
bounty  system,  although  few  have  spent 
as  much  money  over  the  centuries  thus 
as  the  Keystone  State. 

However,  there  is  a  gathering  mutiny  on 
the  bounties  now  being  paid  by  these 
states,  and  even  by  individual  counties,  on 
predators  and  "vermin."  After  more  than 
two  centuries  of  bloodletting  and  scalp- 
collecting,  most  conservation  experts  agree 
that  it's  a  waste  of  money  to  set  a  price 
on  the  heads  of  foxes,  coyotes,  wolves, 
certain  hawks  and  owls,  weasels,  crows, 
mountain  lions,  and  such  assorted  villains. 
In  fact,  there's  increasing  evidence  that 
most  of  these  as  a  rule  are  not  "villains" 
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at  all,  but  are  ofter  beneficial  except  in 
isolated   cases. 

Nevertheless,  game  commissions  and  con- 
servation departments  go  right  on  paying 
out  such  scalp  money,  and  the  Federal 
government  even  was  asked  recently  in  a 
Senate  bill  to  put  a  national  5-cent  bounty 
on  each  crow  killed  and  turned  in  for  pay- 
ment. The  bounty  system  continues  princi- 
pally because  of  two  powerful  factors — 
pronounced  public  opinion,  especially 
among  hunters,  in  favor  of  bounties,  which 
is  as  rabid  as  it  probably  is  erroneous, 
and  an  unhappy  knowledge  possessed  by 
conservation  officials  that  some  predators 
sometimes  must  be  controlled  somehow, 
even  if  the  bounty  system  doesn't  seem 
to  be  the  right  method. 

It's  easy  enough  to  understand  how  the 
pro-bounty  public  opinion  is  formed.  Sev- 
eral seasons  ago,  we  were  hunting  small 
game  and  were  working  toward  the  end 
of  a  field,  the  boundary  of  which  was 
marked  by  a  mound  of  rocks,  earth  and 
brush.  As  we  neared  this,  a  hawk  got  up, 
concealed  himself  cleverly  behind  the  scrub 
growth,  and  flew  the  length  of  the  fence- 
row  before  taking  off.  Curious,  we  inves- 
tigated the  spot.  There  on  the  ground  was 
a  hen  pheasant,  badly  mauled  and  dying. 

We  had  interrupted  the  hawk  at  lunch. 


However,  of  even  more  interest  was  the 
additional  discovery,  less  than  10  feet  from 
the  torn  bird,  of  a  fox  hole,  around  which 
were  pheasant  and  quail  feathers,  remains 
of  other  birds  and  small  animals.  Two 
predators  at  one  place,  destroying  game! 

Most  hunters  see  red  when  they  ob- 
serve something  like  that.  Circumstantial 
evidence  was  againt  the  hawk  and  fox. 
They  undoubtedly  were  preying  on  game — 
on  the  hunters'  game,  since  the  hunters' 
license  money  puts  a  good  proportion  of 
the  game  birds  in  the  field  under  today's 
artificial  hunting  conditions.  A  chain  reac- 
tion occurs  in  the  hunters'  minds,  and  it 
runs  like  this:  Predators  kill  our  game — 
kill  the  predators —  up  the  fox  bounty — 
put  a  b  o  u  n  t  y  on  hawks  —  slap  up 
"WANTED:  DEAD!"  signs  everj-ivhere. 

On  that  same  day,  however,  our  hunting 
party  had  wounded  two  pheasants,  which 
escaped  on  the  ground  through  our  own 
stupidity  in  not  having  a  dog  with  us.  A 
wounded  bird  is  easy  prey  for  a  fox,  which 
accepts  gratefully  such  a  handout  from 
the  hunter.  The  bird  feathers  around  the 
fox  hole  probably  belonged  to  game  that 
had  been  injured  by  men.  The  hawk  also 
probably  was  helped  in  catching  the  hen 
pheasant  by  the  fact  that  the  bird  was 
scared  out  of  her  normal  hiding  cover  by 


hunters.  Who,  then,  killed  the  game?  The 
hunters  or  the  predators?  It  is  such  con- 
cealed evidence  that  makes  the  bounty 
issue   such  a   white-hot   one. 

The  average  hunter  believes  whole- 
heartedly in  bounties  as  a  way  to  control 
predators;  the  average  consei-%-ation  offi- 
cial doesn't.  The  hunter  bases  his  conclu- 
sions on  what  he  sees  in  the  field.  The 
game  department  or  conservation  official 
bases  his  view  on  scientific  research,  and. 
therefore,  is  more  likely  to  be  right.  How- 
ever, the  hunter's  license  money  usually 
pays  the  official's  salary  and  the  bounty 
fees,  as  well.  This  puts  the  official  in  the 
position  of  an  employee  spending  his  em- 
ployer's money.  Naturally,  the  hunter's 
wishes  are  observed,  even  if  not  respected. 
going  down  the  drain,  not  the  general 
One  of  the  nicest  things  about  the  bounty 
system  is  that  it's  usually  hunters'  money 
taxpayer's. 

Pennsylvania  is  the  outstanding  example 
of  the  many  phases  of  the  bountiful  bounty 
system.  It  has  been  pa>-ing  bounties  since 
ll5S3.  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries. 
.A.t  various  times,  it  has  condemned  as 
wildlife  criminals  such  animals  and  birds  as 
wolves,  red  and  gray  foxes,  panthers 
(puma,  cougar  or  mountain  lion),  wildcats, 
(Continued  on  Page  tS) 
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LET'S  CALL 

'EM  RIGHT! 

By  ARTHUR  VAN  PELT 

W  HEN  the  Out  door  Writers'  Association 
of  America,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
American  Game  Fish  Association,  started 
its  campaign  to  simplify  and  clarify  the 
long  list  of  names  of  the  Nation's  game 
fish,  it  embarked,  piscatorily  speaking,  on 
a  whale  of  a  job.  It  has  seemed  that 
nearly  everyone,  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  has  his  ovm  pet  name  for  every 
variety  of  fish.  Their  daddies  and  gran'- 
paws  had  used  those  names  for  'em,  so 
why  shouldn't  they? 

In  earlier  days  it  might  not  have  made 
so  much  difference.  Fishermen  were  far- 
ther apart.  There  weren't  so  many  of  'em, 
either.  But  now  that  it's  almost  impossible 
to  throw  a  rock  without  hitting  one  and 
the  situation  has  thickened  up  to  the 
extent  that  folks  have  to  have  an  inter- 
preter to  know  what  sort  of  a  critter  the 


A  cobJa  (top)  found  in  the  Gulf  Coast  waters  and  one  of  our  rapidly  growing  in  popularity 
food  and  game  fishes,  as  compared  with  a  Ling  (bottom)  from  the  fresh  waters  of  lakes 
and  rivers  of  the  Northwestern  United  States.  The  Ling,  a  bottom  feeder,  certainly  has 
no  resemblance  to  our  Cobia,  too  often  called   a   Ling   or   Lemonfish,   neither  of  which   names 

is  correct. 


Bass  weighing  six  pounds  and  eleven  ounces 
caught   by   Joe    Lucia     n   the    Morganza    pits. 


others  are  tellin^^heir  tall  tales  about. 
Really,  it  is  serious. 

Just  imagine;  our  good  old  Black  Bass 
having — so  far  as  we've  learned, — no  less 
than  forty-five  different  names  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  crappie, 
which  we  of  Louisiana  call  the  "sacalait", 
has  some  fifty-seven  names,  and  many 
other  species  are  in  nearly  the  same  fix. 

No  wonder  the  thing  needed  simplifying. 

Still,  many  of  these  local  names  are 
most  descriptive,  and  really  good  titles. 
Why  change  them?  All  right,  then,  here's 
why. 

Remember  the  Bible  story  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel,  and  the  confusion  that  resulted 
from  the  difference  in  tongue  of  all  of 
those  engaged  in  its  construction?  That  is 
a  parallel  case  that  faces  anglers  going 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another; 
writers  attempting  to  describe  or  explain 
some  local  phase  of  outdoor  sport  to 
readers  in  other  sections  and  listings  of 
game  or  fish  species  intended  for  state- 
wide  or  national  consumption. 

The  case  of  the  good  old  southern  habit 
of  calling  bass  "green  trout",  has  probably 
caused  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  sur- 
plus words  of  explanation,  spoken  or  writ- 
ten. Pure  waste  of  effort. 

Let's  get  together  on  this  matter.  Take, 
as  a  case  in  point,  the  name  of  that  great 
game  fish  of  our  salt  waters,  the  Cobia. 
Along  the  Gulf  coasts  of  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi and  Alabama  this  fish  is  variously 
called  "lemonfish"  and  "ling",  as  well 
as   by   its   proper   name.   As   far   as   I   can 


see  there  is  neither  rhyme  nor  reason 
in  either  of  the  last  two  names.  It  cer- 
tainly has  no  relationship  to  a  lemon,  in 
appearance  or  character.  It  as  certainly 
is  not  a  ling,  for  that  is  the  name  of  an 
entirely  different  fish  that  would  get  sea- 
sick if  it  ever  came  within  smelling  dis- 
tance of  salt  water. 

The  true  ling,  scientific  name  Lota 
Maculosa,  is  a  fresh  water  fish,  native 
to  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  north  central 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  also  called 
burbot.  It  is  a  bottom  feeder,  long  and 
rather    eel-like    in    appearance,    wearing   a 


Here's  proof  the  women  are  good  anglers 
(for  fish)  too.  Left  to  right,  Mrs.  Henry 
Rylee,  Jane  Rylee  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Rylee,  all 
of  Alexandria,  La.  with  a  catch  they  made  at 
Willys    Bluff. 
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small  barbel  beneath  its  chin  and  very 
small  scales  which  are  nearly  imbedded 
in  its  skin.  In  color  it  is  marbled  in  spots 
and  splotches.  It  has  a  divided  dorsal  fin 
extending  at  least  half  way  its  length,  and 
a  small  rounded  tail. 

It  does  not  in  any  detail  correspoml  with 
the  strong  racy  lines  of  the  seal  biown 
Cobia.  The  latter  is  a  fish  of  warm  salt 
waters.  It  apparently  is  never  found  in 
fresh  water  and  never  at  great  depths  fiom 
the  surface.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ling 
has  been  taken  at  depths  of  seven  hundred 
feet  and  is  a  bottom  feeder  wherever 
found. 

Study  of  the  life  history  of  the  Cobia 
leaves  much  yet  to  be  determined  by 
scientists.  It  is  reported  abundant  about 
all    margins    of    the    Gulf    of    Mexico    but 


A    nice    catch    of    crapple    and    bass    taken    at 

Horse    Shoe     Lake    last    February    by    J.     K. 

Foxworth     (holding     the     fish)     and     Charles 

Lowe  of  Bastrop,  La. 


H.    C.    Fultz   of    New    Orleans 


apparently  leaves  the  northern  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  in  the  late  fall,  to  return  about 
April  1  when  females,  heavy  with  roe,  are 
among  the  first  to  appear  and  spawn  in 
the  waters  just   off  the  coast. 

Since  the  beginning  of  construction  of 
the  great  oil  drilling  rigs  in  the  Gulf,  miles 
off  the  coast,  great  numbers  of  Cobia 
have  adopted  the  shaded  waters  beneath 
the  giant  structures  as  permanent  homes. 
It  is  not  the  fish  that  gather  in  such 
localities,  however,  that  prove  the  gamest 
fighters  of  the  species,  for  the  Cobia  is  a 
fish   of  notions   and   crotchets. 

Hooked  in  a  nice,  shady  spot  alongside 
a  buoy  or  beneath  an  oil  rig,  he  is  apt 
to  swim  lazily  about,  hook  in  mouth,  and 
make  no  fuss  about  being  brought  to  the 
gaff:  Hooked  on  a  trolled  lure  in  the 
open  sea,  however,  he  is  a  different  fish; 
hard  fighting,  making  fast  runs,  occasion- 
ally leaving  the  water  in  long  leaps,  he  will 
fight  you  to  the  last  and  then,  w-hen  finally 
gaffed  and  brought  on  deck,  he'll  try  his 
best  to  wreck  the  boat  and  will  almost 
succeed. 

Cobias  run  to  immense  sizes  on  this 
coast,  too.  Several  have  been  caught  that 
weighed  eighty  pounds  and  more  each.  The 
world's  record  on  rod  and  reel  is  102 
pounds.  Perhaps  our  coastal  waters  shall 


beat  this  record  this  year,  or  next.  Bigger 
ones  than  have  ever  been  caught  have 
been  seen  in  our  waters. 

The  Cobia  has  a  number  of  names  in 
addition  to  those  of  "ling"  and  "lemon- 
fish."  Along  the  east  coast  of  the  L'nited 
States, — in  Florida  and  the  Bahamas — he 
is  called  the  "Cabio".  Other  names  are 
sergeantfish,  black  bonito,  coalfish,  black 
salmon  and  crabeater.  Of  all  of  these  only 
the  last  one  seems  to  have  a  bit  of 
foundation  from  a  practical  standpoint. 
for  the  Cobia  does  eat  crabs.  At  the  same 
time  it  also  delights  in  eating  hard-head 
catfish.  This  being  the  case  we  might  sug- 
gest another  name — "hard-head-catfish- 
eater" — as  though  another  name  were 
needed. 

Let's  settle  on  one  name — ^the  proper 
one — Cobia,  for  this  fine  member  of  our 
salt  water  game  fish  Ust;  let  that  name  be 
generally  recognized  here,  as  it  is  nation- 
ally, so  that  when  it  is  mentioned,  or 
written,  we  shall  all  know  what  we  are 
reading  or  talking  about. 


The  whiskers  of  cats  are  special  organs 
of  touch.  The  base  of  each  whisker  is 
surrounded  by  many  nerves,  and  the  cat 
can  feel  the  slightest  pressure  on  the 
ends  of  the  whiskei-s. 
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OUR  WILDLIFE  TODAY 


By  DAVID  A.  AYLWARD 

(President  Xational  Wildlife  Federation) 

/\  GENERATION  of  Americans  have 
passed  their  lives  under  the  shadows  of 
world  crises  and  destruction.  Resources, 
both  human  and  natural,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  exploitation  and  excessive  de- 
mands. The  one  bright  spot  in  the  picture 
is  the  fact  that  man  may  manage  those 
resources  as  he  sees  fit.  That  he  has  not 
always  managed  wisely  is  only  too  evident. 
It  is  very  different  with  our  wildlife. 
They  are  dependent  for  their  continued 
existence  on  tlie  whim  of  mankind.  Indus- 
try has  crowded  out  their  natural  homes. 
Splendid  forests  and  woodlands  where 
wildlife  once  flourished  in  abundance  have 
fallen     to     commercial     interests.     Waters 


once  crystal  clear  have  been  turned  to 
dumping  grounds  for  all  kinds  of  waste  or 
choked  by  silt  from  denuded  lands.  Our 
birds,  fish  and  animals  need  natural  cover 
and  food,  places  to  rest,  clear  water  in 
which  to  live  and  undisturbed  areas  where 
they  may  breed  or  nest  without  fear. 

Far  from  being  just  an  incidental  prod- 
uct of  the  land  and  water,  wildlife  is  one 
of  America's  most  essential  and  valuable 
organic  natural  resources.  Its  part  in  the 
whole  structure  of  nature  through  its 
continuous  destruction  of  insects,  rodents 
and  undesirable  weeds  and  plants  is  only 
too  well  known,  even  though  frequently 
unappreciated  by  many.  It  plays  a  part 
further  in  the  propagation  of  plants  and 
trees  through  the  dropping  of  countless 
seeds  by  birds  in   flight. 

The  conservation  of  wildlife  is  a  big 
business.  There  are  more  than  20,000,000 
people  who  hunt  and  fish.  They  contribute 
more  than   50  million   dollars  to  the   state 


and  federal  official  agencies  engaged  in 
the  management  of  wildlife.  The  unofficial 
conservation  agencies  and  organizations 
spend  many  millions  of  dollars  more  in 
their  effort  to  preserve  and  restore  our 
wildlife.  Millions  of  people  enjoy  the  na- 
tional parks  and  other  recreational  areas. 
The  total  outdoor  bill  for  sportsmen  alone 
well  exceeds  4  billion  dollars  a  year.  Add 
to  this  the  vacation  expenditures  and  the 
gross  outlay  of  the  American  people  in  the 
pursuit  of  enjoyment  and  recreation 
mounts  to  a  figure  between  6  and  7  billion 
dollars.  Song  and  insectivorous  birds  are 
estimated  to  save  more  than  300  million 
dollars  worth  of  crops  every  year.  They 
are  worth  protecting.  Ducks  geese,  pheas- 
ants, other  upland  game  birds,  deer,  elk, 
antelope,  and  other  four-footed  animals — 
large  and  small,  and  fish  all  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  our  outdoor  pleasure  and 
all  are  worth  protecting. 

The  attraction  and  beauty  that  wildlife 
brings  into  the  world  can  never  be  fully 
evaluated.  It  is  also  a  crop  that  produces 
a  major  source  of  revenue  for  America's 
economy.  Its  continued  existence  is  irrevo- 
cably tied  in  with  the  way  we  manage  our 
soil,  water  and  timber.  If  we  waste  our 
soil,  we  lose  the  source  of  our  plant  life 
so  essential  for  food  and  cover  for  birds 
and  animals.  The  destruction  of  our  forests 
and  pollution  of  waters  brings  a  loss  of 
natural  habitat  without  which  wildlife 
cannot   survive. 

This  year — while  the  ugly  menace  of 
scarcity  still  darkens  the  world — America 
should  bend  every  energy  towards  the  bet- 
terment of  its  natural  resources.  Soil  con- 
servation— forestry  management — and  the 
cleaning  up  of  our  waters  should  be 
"musts"  on  everyone's  list.  The  wise  man- 
agement of  these  basic  resources  will,  in 
themselves,  do  much  to  maintain  our  wild- 
life. Good  farming  practices  encourage 
wildlife  through  plantings  of  fence  rows 
and  farm  woods,  of  plants  to  check  erosion 
that  are  attractive  to  wildlife,  the  con- 
struction of  farm  ponds  to  aid  in  holding 
water.  Forest  management  will  keep  us 
;  upplied  with  valuable  timber  by  replant- 
ing and  managed  cutting  and  a  protecting 
cover  for  the  forest  floor.  This  can  be  so 
planned  that  it  will  give  food  and  shelter 
to  many  forms  of  wildlife. 

Our  waterways  are  tragically  in  need  of 
public  support.  Aquatic  life  of  all  kinds 
has  disappeared  from  many  rivers  because 
of  industrial  and  domestic  waste  disposal. 
Adequate  flood  control  is  still  a  long  way 
from  established  fact  and  lack  of  it  results 
ill  a  serious  loss  of  good  top  soil,  as  well  as 
a  serious  economic  and  human  loss. 

If  we  want  to  continue  to  enjoy  our 
freedom  and  security,  it  is  of  first  im- 
portance to  safeguard  our  fundamental 
resources  through  wise  management  and 
to  recognize  that  each  is  a  part  of  the 
whole.  Abuse  of  one  can  result  only  in  loss 
to  all. 
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Committeemen  and  workers  for  the  success  of  the  1949  Pan-American  Regatta,  to  be  staged  on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  May  21  and  22. 
Standing  (left  to  right)  William  Decker,  Jr.,  Eugene  H.  Lillis,  Jeff  Wallace  and  Benny  Bass.  Seated  (left  to  righti  B.  B.  Cobb.  Rudy 
Smith,  General  chairman  of  the  regatta,  Sidney  Cain,  Jr.,  Legal  counsel  of  the  Louisiana  department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  who  is 
representing    Commissioner    Ernest    S.    Clements,    honorary    chairman    of   the    Regatta,   and    Louis    Heuchert.    Dan    Trazivuk    is    missing   from 

the   pictJtr*. 


r  ROOF  of  the  fact  that  New  Orleans  is 
coming  into  its  own  as  a  powerboat  racing 
center  will  be  seen  again  on  May  21  and 
22,  when  the  New  Orleans  Powerboat  As- 
sociation stages  its  second  annual  Pan 
American   Regatta. 

It  was  estimated  that  more  than  30,000 
persons  viewed  the  races  each  day  last 
year,  from  vantage  points  along  the  sea- 
wall, around  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchar- 
train, and  an  even  greater  crowd  is  pre- 
dicted for  the  this  year's  races  by  Rudy 
Smith,  general  chairman  of  the  regatta. 

Last  year's  races  proved  that  they  can 
provide  anything  the  spectators  wish  in  the 
way  of  thrills  and  chills;  there  are  always 
enough  crackups  and  spills  to  satisfy  the 
most  blood-thirsty,  and  there  are  enough 
close  and  exciting  finishes  in  all  the  speed 
classes  to  bring  interest  to  an  intense  pitch. 

"The  races  this  year  will  be  even  better 
than  last  year's"  Rudy  Smith  says,  and  he 
substantiates  that  statement  by  pointing 
out  that  several  speed  kings  will  be  out  to 
break  their  own  records.  Among  these  will 
be  Dave  Young,  holder  of  the  world's 
speed  record  for  the  "E  Runabout"  class. 
Dave  intends  to  try  to  break  his  own  record 
this  year  in  his  Higgins  Swampfire. 

Another  who  will  be  trying  for  a  new 
record  will  be  Alec  Delorte,  owner  of  the 
Flying  Disc  H,  in  which  he  averages  bet- 
ter than  82  miles  per  hour.  In  this  same 


1949 
REGATTA 
MAY  21-22 


class  will  be  such  speedsters  as  The  Swish, 
owned  and  driven  by  Joe  Young;  the  Cy- 
clone, owned  by  Jim  Retief  and  Benny 
Bass,   and   several   others. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  thrills  in  another 
popular  class  of  races,  too,  the  outboard 
division.  Joe  LeFranca,  veteran  outboard 
driver,  who  won  two  prizes  last  year,  will 
be  competing  again,  as  will  such  entries  as 
the  Miss  Bonnie  II,  the  Betty  J.  VI,  and 
the  Cobb  and  Ferrell  Special. 

From  Texas  will  come  such  speedsters 
as  J.  C.  Peek,  with  his  91  cubic  feet  dis- 
placement boat,  which  broke  and  holds  the 
world's  record;  and  from  Florida  will  come 
Sammy  Crooks  and  a  squadron  of  17  boats 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  Yacht  Club,  to 
offer  plenty  of  competition  in  many  of 
the   speed   classes. 

There  will  be  boats  from  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  and 
from  the  Coast  Guard  to  patrol  the  race 
course,  and  Ernest  S.  Clements,  commis- 
sioner of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  has  been 
named  honorary  chairman  for  the  regatta. 
Heads  of  various  committees  are;  Daniel 
Trazivuk,  commodore  of  the  New  Orleans 


Powerboat  association,  chairman  of  the 
program  committee;  Gene  Lillis,  publicity; 
Louis  Heuchert,  Racing;  Basil  Cobb,  Fi- 
nance; and  pit  managers,  .Jeff  Wallace  for 
inboards,  and  Robert  Diemel  for  outboards. 

There  will  be  12  races  each  day  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m.  and  ending  with  the  Inboard 
Free-For-All  at  .5 :40  p.m.  Racing  officials 
for  the  Regatta  are;  Jack  Horsley.  referee; 
George  Gree\-j',  inspector;  Charles  Hassen- 
boehler,  chief  timer;  Dan  Trazivuk.  chief 
starter;  Ralph  Clesi.  chief  scorer;  Robert 
Deimel.  pit  manager,  and  racing  chairman 
Louis  Heuchert.  Some  of  the  guarantors 
who  are  aiding  in  financing  this  year's 
Regatta  are: 

Dickey  Potato  Chip  Co..  Howard  Motors, 
Pontchartrain  Motor  Co..  Jack  Lester 
Motor  Co.,  Stuart  B.  Bergen.  I.  J.  G. 
Jansen,  Jr.,  0.  E.  Haring  Motors.  Wagmer 
Marine  Sales.  Delort  Hdw.  Co..  Harris 
Finance  Corp.,  Blue  Streak  Enterprise. 
Cobb  &  Ferrill  Motors  Inc.,  French  Pontiac 
Co.,  Brandin  Slate  Co.,  West  End  Tavern, 
Rudy  Smith  Service.  Geo.  C.  Atkins  Bat- 
tery Supplies.  Assoc,  of  Coin  Operators. 
Higgins  Marines  Sales  Corp..  Beverly 
Countrv  Club. 


The  toad's  tongue  is  attached  in  front. 
not  at  the  rear  of  the  mouth.  This  allows 
it  to  be  flipped  out  from  back  of  ths  toad's 
mouth  and  as  quickly  flipped  bsck  to  the 
throat. 
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Two    of    the    younger    contestants     looking    over    the    fishing     waters    in    the    City 
Park    lagoon. 


BASS  RODEO  ... 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

won  third  place  in  plug  casting  with  a 
three  pound,  seven  and  one-half  ounce 
bass  caught  on  a  Hawaiian  Wiggler. 

A  shoe  salesman,  Jim  Lester  of  New 
Orleans,  woii  first  honors  in  fly  casting 
with  a  three  pound,  three  ounce  bass 
caught  on  a  Tin  Liz.  Second  in  fly  casting 
was     Sal     Nuccio,     a     retired     restaurant 


owner,  who  uses  a  black  Peck's  popping 
minnow  to  land  a  bass  that  weighed  two 
pounds,   14  y2    ounces. 

V.  A.  Quarterman,  another  roofing 
worker,  caught  a  two  pound,  13  ounce  bass 
on  a  white  Peck  popper. 

The  contest  was  judged  by  Ed  Fayard, 
nationally  known  fly  tier  and  Harry  Car- 
ver, special  agent  for  the  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  Department.  Associate  judges 
were    Eddie    Reynolds,    Merlin    Remmers, 


Bennie  Fontaine,  Ralph  Miller  and  W. 
McFadden  Duffy. 

The  Item's  rodeo  has  shown  a  tre- 
mendous growth  since  its  inception,  re- 
flecting the  increasing  interest  that  Loui- 
siana fishermen  are  taking  in  angling  with 
artificial  bait. 

The  first  City  Park  rodeo  sponsored  by 
The  Item  in  1946  attracted  only  92  fisher- 
men. The  1947  rodeo  was  considerably 
larger,  with  262  fishermen  participating. 
There  was  something  of  a  traffic  problem 
in  City  Park  during  the  1948  rodeo  when 
560  fishermen  tried  their  luck.  This  year's 
780  attendance  record  was  the  biggest 
crowd  that  ever  took  part  in  a  one-day 
fishing  contest  in  New  Orleans. 


FEDERATION  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

become  such  a  costly  menace  to  our  Loui- 
siana streams. 

When  he  expressed  his  sentiments 
toward  law  enforcement,  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  applause,  and  there  wasn't  a 
sportsman  present  who  wasn't  convinced 
that  Commissioner  Clements  not  only  knew 
what  he  was  talking  about,  but  that  he 
had  the  courage  of  his  own  convictions. 

Dr.  Lyle  S.  St.  Amant  offered  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  resumes  of  a  game 
census  in  Louisiana  ever  prepared  for  such 
an  assembly,  and  won  much  favorable 
comment  by  his  clear  and  forceful  handling 
of  the  subject.  His  explanation  of  the  in- 
crease and  decrease  of  game  was  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  this  group  had 
ever  heard,  and  they  were  quick  to  ex- 
press their  approval  and   appreciation. 

As  a  whole  the  annual  convention  was 
a  decided  success  and  considerable  praise 
was  given  F.  E.  Hernandez,  retiring  presi- 
dent; J.  Martin  Shevnin,  chairman  of  the 
convention  committee;  Ben  Roberts,  Dr. 
L.  F.  Magruder  and  others  of  the  Rapides 
Wild  Life  club,  for  their  efforts  in  mak- 
ing the  meeting  an  enjoyable  as  well  as 
a  successful  one. 


MISTAKES 

When  a  plumber  makes  a  mistake,  he 
charges  twice  for  it. 

When  a  lawyer  makes  a  mistake,  he 
tries  the  case  again. 

When  a  carpenter  makes  a  mistake,  it 
is  just  what  was  expected. 

When  a  judge  makes  a  mistake,  it  be- 
comes a  law  of  the  land. 

When  a  preacher  makes  a  mistake, 
nobody  knows  the  difference. 

When  a  doctor  makes  a  mistake,  he 
buries  it. 

BUT— 

When  an  editor  makes  a  mistake, 
GOOD  NIGHT! 
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FISH  CROP  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  II) 

department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries,  but 
a  serious  survey  and  study  of  tiie  depai-t- 
ment's  assets  in  fisii  and  game  hatclieries, 
put  an  entirely  different  face  on  the 
picture. 

The  fi?h  hatcheries  at  LaCombe,  Beech- 
wood  and  Monroe  had  been  allowed  to 
deteriorate  to  an  alarming  extent.  All 
three  needed  more  than  just  repair,  they 
virtually  needed  rebuilding.  Much  of  the 
latter  half  of  1948  was  spent  in  this  work, 
but  the  result  is  greatly  improved  hatch- 
eries, and  a  steady  supply  of  young  fish 
for  future   release. 

In  a  short  time  the  borrow  pits  through- 
out the  state  will  again  begin  to  give  up 
their  great  variety  of  fish  for  this  sum- 
mer's restocking.  These  pits  worked  by 
expert  crews,  provide  more  fish  to  aid  the 
restocking  program  right  now  than  any 
other  source,  and  they  also  provide  the 
greatest  variety  of  fish,  some  of  which 
may  be  used  as  "forage  food"  in  the 
hatcheries. 

Fish  and  game  management  experts 
have  proved  that  it  is  most  satisfactory  to 
keep  fish  in  natural  rearing  pools  until 
they  are  large  enough  to  fend  for  them- 
selves and  defend  themselves  against  pre- 
dators. Because  of  this  method  now  in  use, 
the  percentage  of  fish  that  live  to  strike 
an  angler's  lure  is  amazing  in  comparison 
with  what  happens  to  fish  which  were  not 
so    favored. 

Every  effort  is  made  to  simulate  nat- 
ural conditions  while  fish  are  in  the  rear- 
ing pools  at  the  hatchery,  so  that  they 
will  be  as  healthy  and  hardy  as  possible 
when  released.  These  efforts  are  so  suc- 
cessful today  that  hatchery  raised  fish  are 
actually  almost  as  good  as  naturally  propa- 
gated fish. 

As  soon  as  they  are  released  they  lose 
all  trace  of  their  early  life  spent  in  cap- 
tivity, and  can't  be  told  from  their  stream 
born  and  reared  brothers. 

But  it  is  easily  understood,  when  the 
fall  full  operation  of  a  fish  hatchery,  or 
the  maintenance  of  borrow  pit  crews,  are 
considered,  that  the  restocking  of  game 
fish    is    expensive. 

Against  that  cost  compare  the  additional 
expense  that  is  forced. upon  the  state  and 
the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries, by  law  violators,  who  without  regard 
for  law,  decency,  conservation,  or  cost, 
seine  or  trap  the  game  fish  for  sale  in 
out-of-state  markets.  Consider  the  game 
or  fish  hog  who  is  not  satisfied  with 
enough  fish  for  his  own  sport,  but  must 
catch  as  many  as  are  available  so  that 
he  may  brag  about  his  prowess  as  a  fisher- 
man. These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems 
that  confront  Commissioner  Clements  in 
his    fish    restocking    program. 

Now  another  hurdle  has  developed  in 
Congress.  The  House,  in  passing  the  appro- 


priation for  the  dr.'partmcnt  of  the  In- 
terior has  cut  the  appropriation  for  the 
operation  of  food  fishes  by  $70,.'}00.  They 
also  added  three  new  project.s  that  will 
co.st  $250,000  to  complete,  and  this  $25.v,- 
000  was  not  appropriated  but  will  have  to 
be  completed  by  using  the  regular  fund.s 
set  aside  for  the  U.  .S.  Fith  and  Wild  Life 
Service.  This  means  that  actually  a  total 
of  $320,000  is  to  be  cut  from  the  Fish 
and  Wild  Life  Service  funds  which  arc- 
dedicated  to  the  operation  of  all  their 
fre.sh  water  fish  hatcheries.  And  this  will 
also  mean  that  this  program  will,  of  neces- 
sity, be  greatly  curtailed. 

The  fish  and  game  division  of  the  Loui- 
siana department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries depends  a  great  deal  on  the  output 
of  the  U.  S.  Fisheries  Station  at  Natchi- 
toches, La.,  and  the  fish  hatchery  at 
Lymann,  Miss.  Both  of  these  units  fill  all 
of  the  applications  for  the  private  fish 
ponds  in  Louisiana. 

The  fish  produced  by  the  state  hatcher- 


ies and  reticuc-ed  from  the  borrow  pit*  by 
neining  crewK,  muHt,  by  law,  go  into  water* 
open  for  public  fitihinx,  wj  that  the  U.  8. 
Soil  ConKervation  Farm  Fich  projp-am, 
and  all  owner*  of  private  fi^.hinic  lakec, 
muxt  look  to  the  Ktationx  at  N'atchitoche* 
and  Lymann  for  the  reistocking  neceiusary 
to  keep  good  fixhing  in  the  private  and 
small  waters  of  the  utat*.  Any  curtailini; 
of  the  activitici!  of  the  U.  S.  Fij'h  and 
Wild  Life  Service  in  thin  direction  now 
w-;uld  be  a  terrific  loss  to  the  fitheries 
program  in  Louisiana. 


The  fish  called  the  flounder  can  imitate 
the  pattern  as  well  a.s  the  color  of  their 
backgrounds.  Placed  on  a  checker-board, 
the  flounder  will  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
arrangement  of  the  sfjuares  on  its  body. 


The  apes  called  chimpanzees  are  more 
like  man  in  intelligence  than  any  other 
animals. 


Eddie   Reynolds,  judge  in  the  City  Park  bass  rodeo,  tagging  the  fish  as  they  are  weighed. 
All    bass   in   this   picture   weighed    more  than   two   pounds  each. 
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EASTWARD  HO!  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Flat-Top.  All  this  is  only  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment arranged  for  members  of  the 
cruise. 

The  cruise  is  sponsored  by  the  New 
Orleans  Power  Squadron,  a  unit  of  the 
United  States  Power  Squadrons  who  ex- 
tend an  invitation  to  boat  owners,  having 
access  to  the  Gulf,  wherever  they  may  be, 
to  join  the  fleet  in  as  perfect  a  vacation 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  may 
rendezvous    en    route,    or    sail    down    the 


Mississippi  for  the  departure  at  New  Or- 
leans. All  that  is  asked  is  registration  for 
enough  in  advance  for  the  committee  to 
complete  arrangements,  along  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  registered  boat  to  be  included 
in  the  souvenir  book.  The  sponsors  assure 
everyone,  that  SAFETY  is  their  para- 
mount concern.  An  experienced  fleet  Com- 
mander will  govern  the  sailings.  Naviga- 
tion, weather,  communications,  docking 
and  patrol  officers  are  assigned.  There  will 
be  fleet  Medical  officers  and  even  nurses. 
All  will  be  escorted  by  the  Coast  Guard 
Eighty-threc-footer,  and  officers  and  per- 


sonnel of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
will  take  a  vital  part  in  the  maneuvers. 

Do  not  get  the  impression  that  you  will 
be  regimented,  for  such  is  not  to  be  the 
case.  Everything  requested  by  the  fleet 
commander,  you  will  welcome  and  would 
want  to  do  anyway.  Nobody  will  expect 
you  to  attend  any  planned  entertainment 
if  such  is  not  your  desire.  All  are  to  sail 
together  with  that  carefree  comradeship 
that  is  prevalent  among  Yachtsmen  the 
world  over. 

Established  in  1948  Eastward  Ho!  was 
a  complete  success  in  1948,  charges  were 
made  for  each  entertainment.  This  year, 
only  one  affair  will  carry  additional  tariff. 
Everything  else,  i.e.,  entertainment  day 
and  night  is  arranged  for  by  the  com- 
mittee out  of  your  membership  fee,  as- 
sisted by  the  Gulf  Coast  Yacht  Clubs  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  at  points  of  call 
together  with  civic  minded  business  leaders 
who  know  the  value,  and  wish  to  promote 
yachting  and  yachting  fraternity  on  the 
Gulf  Coast.  The  highlights  are  to  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Coast 
Guard. 

The  Cruise  Committee  is  going  full  blast 
on  its  final  preparations.  Fleet  Commander 
H.  J.  McCampbell  advises  that  the  Cruise 
will  be  divided  into  three  fleets,  based  on 
the  average  speed  of  the  participating 
yachts.  The  hours  of  departure  will  be 
staggered  for  each  fleet  so  that  the  slower 
boats  get  under  way  first  while  those  hav- 
ing the  greater  speed  will  be  the  last  to 
leave,  thus  permitting  all  three  fleets  to 
rendezvous  at  the  appointed  time  for  entry 
into  each  Port  of  Call  and  at  Fort  Walton 
in  full  fleet  formation,  with  flags  and 
pennants  flying  and  whistles  blowing.  Each 
fleet  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Vice  Fleet  Commander. 

Barney  Shields,  who  will  be  in  charge 
of  communications,  is  getting  his  equip- 
ment in  tip-top  shape  and  every  one  of 
the  Cruise  will  be  kept  fully  informed  on 
the  program  of  the  day  as  well  as  on  any 
and  all  developments  of  interest  including 
any  last  minute  change  in  plans  that  may 
become  necessary. 

A.  W.  Cancienne's  Arrangements  Com- 
mittee has  been  working  hard  accumulat- 
ing prizes  for  the  various  fishing  contests 
as  well  as  for  some  of  the  other  events. 
All  entertainment  has  been  definitely 
arranged  for  each  night  of  the  Cruise  and 
Mr.  Cancienne  guarantees  every  one  a 
good  time. 

The  souvenir  book  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  preparation  and  if  you  have  not  already 
sent  in  a  photograph  of  your  boat  for 
inclusion  in  the  book  it  is  urged  that  you 
do  this  promptly. 


The  pigeon  is  the  only  bird  that  drinks 
by  suction.  All  other  birds  take  water  into 
their  mouths  and  throw  their  heads  back 
in  order  to  swallow. 
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MUTINY  ON  BOUNTIES  .  .  . 

(Cuntiniicd  from  I'auc.  I r, ) 

skunks,  mink,  weasels,  many  hawks  and 
owls,  and  even  squirrels. 

Its  bounty  system  reached  a  peak  of 
indiscrimination  in  1885  with  the  passage 
of  Pennsylvania's  infamous  "Scalp  Act," 
which  made  it  dangerous  for  anything 
with  teeth  or  talons  to  move  in  the  out- 
doors. In  its  two-year  reign  of  terror,  the 
Scalp  Act  caused  the  slaughter  of  180,000 
hawks  and  owls  alone,  with  no  attempt 
made  to  distinguish  between  valuable  and 
harmful  species,  except  that  Arcadian, 
screech  or  barn  owls  were  excluded  from 
bounty  payments!  The  cruel  act  was  re- 
pealed in  1887,  ostensibly  because  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  hawks  and  owls  led  to  a  vast 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  rats  and  mice, 
but  that  was  only  face  saving.  The  real 
reason  was  the  number  of  frauds  per- 
petrated by  nearly  everyone  who  could  get 
a  finger  in  the  pie. 

Nevertheless,  Pennsylvania  continued  to 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  until,  after 
a  new  and  rather  inclusive  bounty  law 
passed  in  1913,  it  was  brought  up  sharp 
by  further  evidence  of  widespread  frauds. 
Under  the  1913  method  of  presenting 
claims  and  collecting  fees,  bounty  claim- 
ants, justices  of  the  peace  and  even 
county  commissioners  worked  hand-in-glove 
to  rook  the  Commonwealth.  The  modern 
art  of  the  kickback  was  not  unknown  then. 

As  a  result,  the  state  gradually  tight- 
ened its  safeguards  against  false  claims 
until  today  it  has  about  as  fraudproof  a 
bounty  system  as  is  possible.  Complete 
control    is    in    the    hands    of   the    Pennsyl- 


vania Game  CommisHion,  which  ih  author- 
ized to  use  hunting  licenHe  rrjonf.-y  an  it 
sees  fit  for  bounties. 

It  pays  out  heavily,  too — $158,097  in  the 
period  from  June  1,  1947,  to  May  :n,  li)48, 
for  18,807  weasels,  16,961  gray  foxes, 
16,606  red  foxes,  22  goshawks,  and  1,429 
great  horned  owls.  The  year  before  the 
bounty  figures  was  $217,000.  Bounty  rates 
at  present  are :  For  red  and  gray  foxe.s 
(with  exceptions  which  will  be  noted),  $4 
each;  weasels,  $1  each;  goshowks  (adult), 
$2;  fledgling,  $1;  great  horned  owl  (adult), 
$4;  fledgling,  $2. 

The  exceptions  on  foxes  make  .small 
game  hunters  see  pink  instead  of  red,  and 
disclose  a  fine  little  piece  of  class  legisla- 
tion. Foxes  are  unprotected  throughout  the 
state,  except  that,  by  special  Act  of  As- 
sembly, killing  them  in  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware counties  is  restricted  to  protection  of 
personal  property  only,  and  no  bounties 
are  paid  for  either  red  or  gray  foxes  killed 
in  these  two  counties.  The  fact  that  these 
counties  are  the  center  of  formal  fox  hunt- 
ing in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  coincidental, 
and  the  shotgun  hunter  considers  the  act  a 
discriminatory  law  that  favors  a  very  few 
members  of  the  pink-coated  riding  set 
over  the  many  gunners  in  these  heavily 
populated  counties. 

Other  states  have  had  similar  experi- 
ences with  bounties,  although  few  on  the 
same  scale  or  over  the  same  span  of  cen- 
turies as  Pennsylvania.  Some  have  aban- 
have  retained  them.  Chief  predators  with 
prices  on  their  heads  now  are  those  men- 
tioned in  Pennsylvania's  list,  plus  wolves 
and  coyotes  over  most  of  their  range; 
wildcats   (also  known  as  the  bay  lynx  and 


Throw   it  back,   Henry.   Nobody  will   believe  you   anyway. 


suy   close   to   thli  bird,  thej   want 


bobcat)  ;  black  bears,  occasionally;  the 
mountain  lion  or  cougar,  in  the  Far  West; 
crows,  sharp-shinned  and  Cooper's  Hawks. 

-And  what  has  been  these  states'  expe- 
rience with  bounties  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling predators  which  admittedly  become 
too  numerous  at  times?  There  iin't  any 
good,  factual  evidence  to  prove  that  boun- 
ties materially  reduce  predator  popula- 
tions, ar  ever  have  done  so  except  in  small, 
local  areas.  Xor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
most  of  the  animals  and  birds  turned  in 
for  bounties  wouldn't  have  been  killed  any- 
how, by  trappers,  by  sportsmen,  by 
farmers,  and  cattle,  sheep  and  poultry 
raisers.  For  instance,  the  fierce  goshawk 
(goose  hawk)  destroys  many  game  birds, 
especially  grouse,  but  no  one  is  going  to 
go  out  deliberately  to  kill  goshawks  for 
a  bounty  because  there  aren't  that  many. 

Nonetheless,  bounty  payments  go  on.  As 
an  example,  the  Michigan  Department  of 
Conservation  has  iterated  and  reiterated 
its  opinion  that  bounties  are  not  an  effec- 
tive predator-control  measure,  especially 
where  foxes  are  conecrned.  Michigan  has 
had  unhappy  experiences  with  bounties. 
From  1869  to  the  present,  Michigan  has 
paid  more  than  Sm  million  in  bounties 
on  wolves,  coyotes  and  other  animals — 
and  the  coyote  has  increased  nicely,  thank 
you.  From  1917  to  1921.  every  crook  who 
could  did  a  thriving  business  collecting 
Michigan's  nice  and  high  wolf  and  coyote 
bounties  on  skins  imported  from  the 
western  states  (while  the  western  states 
paid  wolf  bounties  on  badger  skins  pre- 
sented to  them  as  wolf  cub  hides). 

The  conservation  department  was  firm 
about  foxes,  however.  It  said  it  was  con- 
vinced that  a  state  bounty  on  foxes  would 
"cost  a  lot  of  money  and  produce  no 
demonstrable  effects  on  either  the  boun- 
tied  predators  or  their  natural  prey,  the 
game  animals."  And,  again.  "State  game 
men  feel  that  a  reduction  in  fox  numbers 
is  desirable  (and  inevitable),  but  that  the 
bounty  system  just   doesn't  -work." 

So  what  did  Michigan  do  in  1947?  It  put 
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"A  nibble,  eh,  Edwards  let  me  pull  him  in. 

I   need   the   exercise." 


a  $5  bounty  on  red  foxes!  Because  it  had 
changed  its  opinion?  Not  at  all,  but  be- 
cause of  dat  old  debbil  Public  Opinion. 
It  listed  to  the  voice  of  the  peepul,  who 
noted  the  increase  in  foxes  and  thought  a 
large  bounty  would  cure  the  evil. 

How  about  Pennsylvania,  which  set  its 
first  bounty  at  10  and  15  shillings  on  male 
and  female  wolves  in  1683  and  has  con- 
tinued the  bounty  system  right  up  to  the 
present?  Well,  it  no  longer  has  any  wolves, 
no  more  "panthers,"  or  mountain  lions, 
and  few  wildcats — but  these  animals  would 
have  retreated  anyhow  before  the  advance 
of  man,  as  they  have  everywhere.  Neither 
does  Pennsylvania  have  any  buffalo,  native 
elk,  moose  or  passenger  pigeons  as  it  once 
did,  and  there  never  was  any  bounty  on 
them.  They  vanished  with  the  settlers' 
arrival  and  large  settlements.  Passenger 
pigeons  are  included  for  a  reason — if  they 
were  as  abundant  now  as  they  once  were, 
there  would  be  a  terrific  clamor  for  a 
bounty  on  them  because  they  would  be 
incompatible    with    modern    agriculture. 

Other  animals  have  been  quite  happy 
under  Pennsylvania's  bounty  system.  Gray 
foxes  are  increasing  and  expanding  their 
range,  despite  the  blood  money  on  their 
scalps.  Red  foxes  have  thrived  under  the 
bounty  system.  There  has  been  no  notice- 
able decline  in  weasels,  destructive  hawks 
and  owls.  The  bounty  system  hasn't  done 
much   to   control   these   predators. 

Ontario  spent  half  a  million  dollars  on 
wolf  bounties  in  10  years,  and  an  observer 
wrote:  "Bounty  payments  have  utterly 
failed  to  reduce  the  wolf  population."  That 
was  in  1937,  and  Ontario  still  has  a  ter- 
rific wolf  problem.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  curious  letter  written  by  an  Indian  trap- 
per to  Gifford  Swartman,  Indian  agent 
at  Sioux  Lookout,  Ontario,  last  year.  The 
letter  accompanied  a  .volf's  head  sent  in 
for  bounty  (although  the  whole  skin  is  re- 
quired).   George    Ignace,   the   trapper    ex- 


plained succinctly:  "I  am  sending  you  this 
Wolf  head  which  been  eating  up  by  wolfs. 
This  wolf  been  caught  by  snare,  can't  find 
any  other  Part  of  the  Wolf  but  Head. 
Ders  geting  scarce  now  round  Bell  lake  I 
guess  that's  why  she  eat  that  Wolf,  may 
be  didnt  even  got  enough  feed  was  too 
them  many  in  one  Bunch  there  were  9  in 
one  Bunches  .  .  .  the  one  he  eat  my  wolf 
was  still  nine  of  em  yet."  Apparently, 
Ontario  wolves  have  taken  to  eating  each 
other. 

Vermont  has  spent  freely  on  bounties, 
including  one  on  rattlesnakes,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  predators  are 
not  controlled  by  that  method.  As  for  the 
rattlesnakes,  there  is  more  than  a  strong 
suspicion  that  some  of  those  presented  in 
claims  came  from  a  nearby  section  in 
New  York.  In  Missouri,  $153,502  was  paid 
in  wolf  and  coyote  bounties  over  11  years 
— and  an  article  in  the  December,  1947, 
issue  of  the  Missouri  Conservationist 
stated : 

"If  the  bounty  system,  which  aimed  at 
reducing  the  population  of  predators,  had 
been  successful  in  doing  so,  the  number 
of  bounties  paid  per  100  square  miles 
would  surely  have  diminished  in  11  years. 
Instead,  by  1946  it  had  increased  to  more 
than  2.5  times  the  1936  figures.  .  .  .  Thus 
the  bounty  system,  while  almost  nine  times 
as  costly  in  1946  as  in  1936,  seems  neither 
to  have  reduced  tli^  population  of  these 
predators,  nor  to  have  eliminated  the  evil- 
doers among  them." 

The  list  of  states  could  go  on,  but  the 
answer  always  comes  up  the  same;  Boun- 
ties apparently  do  not  control  predators. 

These,  then,  are  the  arguments  against 
bounties  in  approximately  the  order  of 
their  importance: 

The  growing  certainty  that  bounty  pay- 
ments do  not  affect  materially  the  preda- 
tor population. 

The  certain  knowledge  that  bounty  pay- 
ments must  take  up  too  much  slack  in 
normal  annual  killing  of  predators  before 
they  can  possibly  affect  the  surplus.  For 
instance,  in  a  state  where  20,000  foxes  are 
trapped,  hunted  or  otherwise  killed  annu- 
ally without  a  bounty,  20,000  claims  must 
be  paid  with  a  bounty  system  before  it 
can  take  effect. 

An  increasing  doubt  that  most  predators 
are  as  black  as  they  are  painted. 

Bounty  payments  lure  inexperienced 
trappers  into  trying  to  make  some  extra 
cash,  with  resulting  death  or  injury  to 
more  valuable  game  or  domestic  animals 
through  careless  trap  sets. 

The  fact  that  all  wildlife,  including 
predators,  belongs  to  all  persons,  and  that 
there  are  some  who  get  as  much  pleasure 
out  of  seeing  a  fox,  hawk  or  a  wildcat  in 
its  native  states  as  they  would  out  of 
watching  a  grouse  take  off  or  getting  a 
shot  at  a   rabbit. 

The  ever-present  possibility  of  fraud. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  third  item,  the 
one  that  says  predators  may  not  be  com- 


plete heels.  All  predators  on  bounty  lists 
without  doubt  kill  some  game,  but  there 
is  considerable  evidence  that  the  good  they 
do  outweighs  their  cussedness.  Take  foxes, 
the  most  controversial  of  all  predators. 
Foxes  do  kill  game  birds,  rabbits  and  other 
desirable  species;  but  foxes  also  eat  mice, 
rats  and  such  small  rodents,  woodchucks, 
ground  squirrels  and  various  destructive 
creatures.  Orchardists  especially  like  to 
have  them  around,  because  they  keep 
under  control  the  mice  which  ruin  so  many 
young  trees  by  girdling  them.  Besides,  they 
provide  a  small  income  annually  for  trap- 
pers, they  provide  an  immense  amount  of 
sport  for  rural  fox  hunters,  and  a  limited 
amount  of  sport  for  followers  of  the  horse, 
hound  and  horn.  Furthermore,  the  red 
fo.x  is  a  decorative  addition  to  the  land- 
scape; no  one  has  anything  much  good 
to  say  for  the  gray  fox. 

A  national  absurdity  would  be  a  Federal 
bounty  on  crows.  Crows  in  great  num- 
bers are  very  destructive.  Ducks  Unlimited 
wages  an  unceasing  war  on  them  in  the 
Canadian  breeding  grounds  of  ducks  be- 
cause of  the  eggs  and  young  ducklings 
they  eat.  In  other  areas,  there  are  entirely 
too  many  crows.  But  crows  in  moderate 
numbers  probably  do  as  much  good  as 
harm.  They  may  tear  up  sprouting  corn 
to  eat  it,  but  they  also  follow  the  plow 
earlier  and  eat  innumerable  larvae  of  the 
corn  borer.  Omnivorous,  they  dine  on  many 
injurious  forms  of  life. 

Wolves,  coyotes,  weasels,  the  hawks  and 
owls  all  are  overrated  as  killers  of  game 
species.  They  prey  on  whatever  is  easiest 
to  catch,  and  that  seldom  is  a  game  species 
which  has  been  reared  in  the  wilds.  The 
weak,  the  sick,  the  slow  of  foot  or  slow 
of  wing  are  their  chief  victims  among  game 
birds  and  animals  which  is  theoretically 
good  for  the  various  species.  In  fact,  preda- 
tors have  been  called  "nature's  pruning 
knife"  by  those  who  like  such  fanciful 
terms.  They  cut  out  the  unfit. 

However,  predators  must  be  controlled 
at  times,  and  if  the  bounty  system  doesn't 
work,  what  will?  States  which  have  had 
sad  experiences  with  bounties  are  trying 
to  educate  their  public  to  acceptance  of 
the  logical  solution — and  that  is,  intense 
local  war  where  needed  on  predators  by 
professional  trappers  and  other  extermina- 
tors, plus  the  education  of  farmer-trap- 
pers in  the  same  sort  of  work.  No  one  in 
conservation  denies  the  necessity  of  con- 
trolling predators  occasionally  in  certain 
areas,  but  all  students  of  the  problem  are 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  such  control 
should  be  the  work  of  men  trained  to 
the  job. 

The  conservationists  who  oppose  boun- 
ties are  not  sentimentalists,  pitying  the 
predators;  they  are  realists.  Some  doubt 
entirely  the  value  of  any  predator  con- 
trol. They  feel  that  nature  will  take  its 
course  and  predators  will  do  what  comes 
naturally  until  their  food  supply  falls  off, 
whereupon    the    predators    will    decline. 
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PIROGUE  DERBY 

AT  BARATARIA 

ON  MAY  15th 


Nc 


JOTED  for  its  strange  holidays,  unusual 
fetes  and  unique  customs,  the  Barataria 
Bayou  country  will  be  host  again  Sunday, 
May  15th,  to  the  annual  Pirogue  Derby 
and  the  many  thousands  who  have  come 
to  make  this  day  the  gala  day  of  the  year 
in   the   Barataria  country. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Louisiana 
Pirogue  Racing  association,  which  spon- 
sors and  stages  this  annual  pirogue  derby, 
it  was  predicted  that  there  would  be  a 
record  number  of  entrants  in  the  race 
this  year,  and  with  good  weather  more  than 
25,000  persons  would  be  on  hand  to  watch 
this   most   unique   of   all   water   sports. 

The  Barataria  pirogue  races  have,  in  the 
last  few  years,  attained  a  place  in  the 
national  spotlight,  and  there  will  be  news- 
reel  cameramen  on  hand  again  this  year  to 
photograph  the  races  for  showing  through- 
out the   country. 

With  both  Adam  Billiot  and  Herbert 
Creppel,  champions  of  former  years,  un- 
able to  race  this  year,  the  contest  will  be 
a  wide-open  affair,  and  for  the  past  several 
weeks,  entrants  have  been  working  out  on 
the  bayou,  training  for  the  more  than 
four-mile  grind  over  the  derby  course  on 
May   15. 

In  addition  to  the  $200  cash  award  that 
goes  to  the  winner,  there  is  also  the  derby 
trophy  which  must  be  won  three  times 
before  it  can  become  the  permanent  pos- 
session of  any  one  person.  Both  Adam 
Billiot  and  Herbert  Creppel  have  won  two 
legs  on  the  trophy,  but  as  neither  one  will 
be  able  to  race  this  year,  if  ever  again,  a 
new  champion  is  in  the  offing,  and  event- 
ually another  contestant  for  permanent 
possession  of  the  trophy. 

Thousands  of  persons,  not  only  from 
the  Barataria  country,  but  from  all  over 
the  deep  South  have  made  the  Pirogue 
Derby  Day  an  annual  picnic  day  and  the 
historic  oaks  at  Pelming  Park  provide  one 
of  the  most  delightful  picnic  spots  in  all 
America. 

Harry  Bonck,  president,  and  Hugh  M. 
Wilkinson,  general  chairman  of  the  Pirogue 
Race  association,  as  well  as  the  various 
committees,  are  certain  the  derby  this  year 
will    be    one    of    the    most    attractive    ever 


An   unusual   catch    in   more   ways  than   one.   Eugene   Manino   cast   his   plug    in   the  hope  a 

bass    would    strike.    What    he    got    was    this    huge    crab,    which    grabbed    his    plug    and 

hung   on.   The   presence   of   a   crab   in   City    Park   waters    is   a    mystery   since   the   lagoons 

are   fresh    water    and    are    landlocked    from    outside    streams. 


F.  W.  S.  Sets  Up  Fur 
Project  for  Gulf  States 


A  Federal  wild  fur-animal  research 
project  for  the  Gulf  states  has  been  estab- 
lished, with  headquarters  on  the  campus 
of  the  Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute, 
Lafayette,  La.,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice has  announced.  The  project's  goal:  to 
increase  the  quality  and  value  of  wild  pelts 
produced  in  the  fur-rich  southern  states. 

Dr.  Herbert  L.  Dozier,  a  native  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  will  conduct  the  research 
studies.  He  will  seek  improvements  in  the 
trapping,  skinning,  stretching,  drying,  and 
shipping  of  raw  furs  for  market.  He  will 
also  study  the  effects  of  water  impound- 
ments and  other  land  developments  on 
muskrat,  raccoon,  mink,  opossum,  otter, 
nutria,  and  skunk  populations. 

Dr.  Dozier's  research  work  will  be  cen- 
tered  in    Louisiana,   the   country's   leading 
fur-producing   state,   where   an    average    6 
million    pelts,    worth    almost    $10    million, 
have   been   produced   annually   during   the 


past  five  years.  The  Sabine,  Delta  and 
Lacassine  National  Wildlife  Refuges  will 
serve  as  his  "field  laboratories." 

Formerly  stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Fur- 
Animal  Field  Station,  Cambridge,  Md.,  Dr. 
Dozier  is  53-years  old,  and  has  a  B.  S. 
degree  from  the  L'niversity  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  M.  S.  from  the  University  of 
Florida,  and  a  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of    Clermont-Ferrand.    France. 


It  is  impossible  to  count  the  number  of 
cartridge  combinations  that  are  used  in 
this  country  by  hunters,  target  shooters 
and  experimenters.  XRA  ballistics  expert. 
AI  Barr.  estimates  that  taking  in  all  cali- 
bers from  the  .218  Bee  to  the  .45-70.  you 
would  still  be  counting  at  5.000.  The  speed 
of  sporting  cartridges  varies  from  720 
feet  per  second  for  the  caliber  .22CB  all 
the  way  up  to  4140  feet  per  second  for 
the  .220   Swift. 


An  old  cowboy  went  to  the  city  and 
registered  at  a  hotel  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life.  The  clerk  asked  him  if  he  would 
like  a  room  with  running  ■water. 

"Heck  no  I"'  the  cowboy  yelled.  "What  do 
you  think  I  am.  a  trout?" 
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LET'S  BE  CONSISTENT 


r-\.N  AVERAGE  Citizen  was  walking  to 
his  office  one  morning.  His  way  led  past 
the  hardware  store  and  he  stopped  to 
see  what  was  new  in  the  sporting  goods 
display.  Happening  to  glance  into  the  store, 
he  saw  a  lounger  snatch  a  pocketknife 
from  a  rack  and  conceal  it  in  his  coat 
pocket. 

The  Average  Citizen  was  outraged; 
bustling  into  the  store  he  called  the  pro- 
prietor and  told  him  about  it,  pointing 
out  the  culprit  who  lingered  by  the 
counter.  Mr.  Citizen  and  the  owner  ac- 
costed the  thief  and  held  him  until  a 
policeman  could  be  called.  In  jig-time  the 
scoundrel  was  on  his  way  to  jail  and  the 
Average  Citizen  was  receiving  the  owner's 
thanks  for  his  prompt,  public-spirited 
action. 

Later  that  morning,  a  friend  called  on 
the  Average  Citizen.  Both  were  ardent 
quail  hunters  and  the  talk  soon  turned 
to  the  late  quail  season.  The  friend  passed 
on  some  information  about  a  certain  local- 
ity where,  he  said,  a  mutual  acquaintance 
had  reported  getting  his  limit  easily  one 
day.    The    Average    Citizen   laughed. 

"You  don't  know  how  Jim  got  his  limit 
so  fast?  He  slipped  in  on  the  refuge.  And 
it  wasn't  just  a  limit — it  was  quite  a  bit 
over." 

"No!"  exclaimed  the  friend.  "That's 
hard  to  believe.  Are  you  sure?" 

"I  ought  to  know,"  said  the  Average 
Citizen.  "I  watched  him  to  it." 

"But  that's  breaking  every  law  in  the 
'book!  Why  didn't  you  tell  ithe  game 
warden?" 

Mr.  Citizen  glared.  "Think  I'd  tell  on  a 
man?  Besides,  it's  the  warden's  job  to 
catch  him — it's  none   of  my  business." 

They  said  goodby,  then,  and  the  Average 
Citizen  returned  to  work.  When  he  got 
home  that  night,  and  sat  down  to  dinner, 
he  regaled  his  family  with  the  events  of 
the  day,  emphasizing — with  conscious  vir- 
tue— how  he  had  twice  demonstrated  his 
code  of  ethics.  Mrs.  Citizen  applauded 
dutifully,   but   14-year-old   Joe   was   silent. 

"What's  the  matter,  Joe?"  his  father 
asked,  with  heavy  humor.  "Don't  you 
approve  of  my  conduct?" 

"I — I  guess  so,"  Joe  said,  squirming, 
"but — Dad,  if  you  helped  arrest  the  man 
in  the  store,  why  didn't  you  help  the 
warden?  Wasn't  Mr.  Jim  breaking  the  law, 
too?" 

"You  don't  understand,  son,"  was  the 
indulgent  reply.  "The  man  was  stealing. 
Jim  was  just  outsmarting  the  warden." 

Joe  slipped  out  of  his  chair.  His  face 
was  red.  "Mr.  Jim  was  stealing,  too!"  he 
declared.    "I  want   to   go   hunting  when   I 


grow  up,  and  so  does  Jim  Junior.  If  his 
father  and  other  fathers  break  the  laws 
and  kill  more'n  they  oughta,  they  won't  be 
anything  for  us  kids  to  hunt.  He  was  steal- 
ing— from  us!"  And  then  Joe  ran  from  the 
room. 

The  Average  Citizen,  his  mouth  open, 
stared  after  him  for  a  moment  and  then 
picked  up  his  fork.  "That  boy!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I  can't  figure  him  out.  Saying 
Jim  was  stealing  those  quail;  arguing  that 
I  should  have  told  on  a  fellow-sportsman !" 

Mrs.  Citizen  didn't  look  dutiful  now. 
"Well,  he  was  breaking  a  law!"  she  snap- 
ped. "That  isn't  just  his  game,  but  Joe's, 
too.  What's  the  difference  if  it's  quail  or 
a  jack-knife?"  And  she  walked  out  also. 

The  Average  Citizen  looked  hurt. 
"Women!"  he  growled.  "Kids!  You  can't 
reason  with  'em.  They're  so  inconsistent!" 

W.  0.  N. — Missouri  Conservationist 


The  Flying  Dragon  glides  from  tree  to 
tree  on  sails  of  thin  skin,  which  stretch 
over  its  movable  ribs. 


NO  OPEN  SEASON 

Would  I   might  kill  an   editor! 

I'd  shoot  me  one  or  two 
And  hang  their  hides  upon  the  wall 

For  all  the  world  to  view. 

And  I  would  write  beneath  the  space 
On  which  these  hides  were  hung: 

"These  be  the  skins  of  fiercest  foes 
Of  writers  old  and  young." 

Oh,  I  could  kill  a  timid  deer 
If  that  my  aim  were  truer, 

And  if  to  slay  such  loveliness 
My  nature  could  endure. 

Or  I  could  kill  a  stately  elk 
Within  the  proper  season. 

Or  I  could  kill  a  grizzly  bear 
With  only  half  the  reason 

I   have  to  kill  an   editor, 

That  grim  and  fearful  creature. 

Whose  malice  toward  the  human  race 
Is  stamped  on  every  feature. 

And   to  my  better  nature  I 
Should  feel  it  was  no  treason; 

But,    oh,   alas!   on    editors 
There  is  no  open  season! 

(Wyoming    Wildlife) 


A  catch   of  bull    reds  of  which   any  salt  water  angler  could  feel    proud. 
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AMBERJACK 


If  you  want  a  brawl  instead  of  a  battle, 
a  tug-of-war  instead  of  playful  sport  and 
an  antagonist  that  will  take  more  quarter 
than  you  intend  to  give — just  tie  into  the 
bulldog  of  the  sea,  the  amberjack. 

Here  is  a  man's  fish,  a  rugged  individual- 
ist who  wastes  no  energy  in  aerial  acro- 
batics but  simply  gets  right  down  to  the 
business  of  busting  inadequate  tackle  or 
outscrapping  the  inexperienced  angler. 
There  are  many  tricks  to  be  learned  before 
becoming  a  proficient  amberjack  fisherman 
and  most  of  this  knowledge  comes  the  hard 
way. 

The  amberjack  seems  to  have  more  than 
average  gamefish  intelligence,  for  once 
hooked  it  bores  straight  for  the  nearest 
reef  and  too  often  succeeds  in  cutting  even 
the  heaviest  lines.  It  is  a  rugged,  saltwater 
toughy  that  will  teach  you  just  what  a 
first-class  tussle  really  is. 

NAMES — Almicore,  Rock  Salmon,  Am- 
berfish,  Great  Amberjack,  Jack,  Coronado. 

CHARACTERISTICS  —  The  amberjack 
is  a  member  of  the  crevalle  family  and 
while  not  exactly  a  schooling  fish,  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  anglers  fishing  side  by  side 
to  hook  a  fish  instantaneously.  After  an 
amberjack  is  hooked,  it  should  not  be  re- 
moved from  the  water  until  no  others  are 


observed  in  the  immediate  area.  If  others 
are  seen,  it  is  usually  easy  to  toss  a  bait 
to  them  and  get  an  immediate  strike. 

The  color  of  the  amberjack  is  a  grayish 
purple  on  the  back  wliich  shades  into  a 
golden  amber  on  the  sides.  Starting  from 
the  side  of  the  mouth,  a  distinctive  black 
band  runs  diagonally  up  through  the  eye  to 
a  point  in  front  of  the  dorsal  fin. 

RANGE — Although  the  amberjack  has 
been  reported  as  far  north  as  Massachu- 
setts and  as  far  south  as  Brazil,  it  is  most 
common  off  the  Florida  coast,  around  the 
West  Indies  and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Amberjack  prefer  the  deep,  rocky  holes 
in  offshore  reefs  and  it  is  in  locations  like 
these  that  best  catches  are  to  be  had. 
They  are  prone  to  wander,  however,  and 
amberjack  are  frequently  taken  by  anglers 
fishing  for  sailfish  at  the  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream. 

SIZE — The  world's  record  on  rod  and 
reel  is  106  pounds.  It  was  caught  by 
Harvey  W.  Harker  off  Pass-a-grille,  Flor- 
ida, March  21,  1937.  A  larger  specimen 
was  handlined  by  H.  J.  Tucker  in  Flatts 
Inlet,  Bermuda,  B.  W.  I.,  Nov.  9,  1938, 
and  weighed  146  pounds.  The  average  is 
from  10  to  15  pounds  but  often  larger 
ones  are  taken. 


FLAVOR— Just  fair. 

FOODS — The  favorite  natural  foods  of 
the  amberjack  are  small  fish  such  as  mul- 
let, grunts,  menhaden  and  balao. 

LURES — Although  most  amberjack  are 
taken  with  live  bait,  when  a  number  of 
fish  are  located  then  can  readUy  be  taken 
on  such  baits  as  spoons,  feathered  jigs  and 
large  plugs  like  the  Giant  Vamp. 

METHODS — Most  successful  amberjack 
fishermen  consistently  bring  in  the  best 
catches  by  trolling  or  drifting  slowly  over 
the  reefs.  It  is  in  these  spots  that  the 
amberjack  prefers  to  hang  out  and  it  takes 
skillful  handling — plus  proper  tackle — ^to 
keep  from  losing  the  larger  specimens. 

TACKLE — In  order  to  check  the  power- 
ful runs  of  this  gamester,  fairly  heavy 
tackle  is  required.  The  usual  outfit  is  a 
rod  with  a  9-oz.  or  heavier  tip.  a  4  0  to 
6  0  reel  holding  from  250  to  400  yards  of 
18-thread  linen  line. 

Although  some  anglers  prefer  a  6-oz.  tip 
with  a  9-thread  line,  this  type  of  outfit 
should  not  be  used  by  the  inexperienced 
angler  for  two  very  good  reasons.  First, 
he  is  apt  to  lose  his  fish  because  of  his 
inability  to  turn  it  and.  second,  if  he  does 
succeed  in  keeping  the  fish  off  the  reefs  he 
will  spend  most  of  the  day  trying  to  raise 
this  piscatorial  bulldog  off  the  borrom. 


Mrs.    Ruth  Ca:rjpbell, 

821  Boyd  Ave.. 


Baton  Rouge.   La . 


WHEN  LiPE  GETS  TEDlOUS 


AND  TA^e  A   BOY  AlOHm 


HERB  ARE  A  TEW  Do/ifTs  /b^  A  BBrrER  Tf^iP 


Kentucky  Happy  Hunting  Ground 


